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LENINIST  CONCEPT  OF  JUST  AND  UNJUST  WARS  DISCUSSED 
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[Article  by  Col  V.  Molchanov:  "Just  and  Unjust  Wars"] 

[Text] 


Historical  experience  teaches  that  war  is  a  com¬ 
plex  socio-political  phenomenon.  Wars  are  distin¬ 
guished  according  to  various  factors:  socio-histo- 
rical  (connection  with  epoch,  social  character),  the 
scale  (range  of  aims  pursued  by  belligerents,  num¬ 
ber  of  participants,  spacial  scope,  duration),  mili¬ 
tary-technical  (character  of  military  equipment 
used,  methods  of  combat  operations).  All  of  them 
are  important  and  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  war  in  ge¬ 
neral,  only  and  always  a  concrete,  definite  war  in 
which  all  the  above-mentioned  elements  are  clo¬ 
sely  interwoven.  At  the  same  time  the  most  im¬ 
portant  among  these  factors  was  and  remains  the 
socio-political  for  it  is  this  criterion  that  makes  it 
possible  to  define  correctly  and  in  good  time  for 
what  purpose  a  war  is  waged,  fhe  continuation  of 
policy  of  which  classes  it  is  and  what  socio-politi¬ 
cal  consequences  the  victory  of  this  or  that  class 
will  entail.  Only  on  this  basis  can  classes  and  par¬ 
ties  work  out  their  attitude  to  wars.  That  is  why  it 
is  required  that,  as  V.  I.  Lenin  pointed  out,  "in 
each  individual  case  we  define  the  political  con¬ 
tent  of  war." 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  war  is  a  continuation  of 
policy  by  other,  violent  means.  Such  is  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Indeed,  the  ruling  clas¬ 
ses  implement  their  policy  through  a  system  of 
economic,  political  and  ideological  means.  But 
when  these  means  are  insufficient  to  achieve  the 
set  goals  the  ruling  classes  resort  to  armed  vio¬ 
lence. 

This  fact  is  wholly  confirmed  by  the  politics  of 
contemporary  imperialism,  above  all  of  the  USA,. 


as  regards  developing  countries,  especially  those 
which  have  embarked  on  the  road  of  socialist  de¬ 
velopment.  It  uses  against  them  political  pressure, 
economic  sanctions,  ideological  subversion  and 
the  like.  If  these  means  do  not  yield  the  expected 
results,  the  imperialists  resort  to  the  "stick"  — 
armed  forces  and  mercenaries.  This  system  of  vio¬ 
lence  has  been  experienced  by  the  peoples  of  the 
colonial  and  dependent  countries  of  Asia,,  Africa 
and  Latin  America. 

A  policy  may  be  progressive  or  reactionary,  it 
may  contribute  to  the  progress  of  a  society  and 
the  whole  of  mankind  or  may  become  a  hindrance 
to  it,  depending  on  which  class  interests  it  expres¬ 
ses.  By  their  character  wars  may  also  be  classified 
as  just,  progressive  or  reactionary,  predatory.  The 
notion  of  justice  or  unjustice  of  wars  is  a  class  no¬ 
tion  and  may  include  political,  legal,  moral,  ethi¬ 
cal  and  in  thercase  of  believing  peoples  religious 
aspects.  Appraisal  of  a  concrete  war  is  made  by 
the  ruling  classes,  who  use  powerful  mass  infor¬ 
mation  media  to  justify  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
working  people  make  their  own  appraisal  of  the 
war.  In  antagonistic  societies  these  appraisals  are, 
as  a  rule,  diametrically  opposite.  That  is  why  the 
forces  that  have  been  or  are  preparing  wars  do 
all  they  can  to  camouflage  their  true  aims,  to  im¬ 
pose  their  own  understanding  of  the  character  of 
wars  using  such  terms  as  humanism  and  justice  as 
a  cover.  For  example,  the  bellicose  imperialist 
circles  of  the  USA  explain  their  preparations  for 
a-, new  world  war  by  the  necessity  to  protect 
"American  vital  interests."  They  are  not  in  the 
least  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  think- 
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ing  of  defending  their  "interests"  at  places  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  own  territory.  They  justify  -the 
-idea  of  achieving  military  superiority'  over  the 
USSR  and  other  socialist  community  countries  by 
the  necessity  to  ensure  a  "safety  margin"  or  a 
"security  margin,"  hypocritically  stating  that  this 
superiority  will  be  a  "guarantee  of  peace."  Per¬ 
sistent  attempts  are  made  to  humanise  the  neut¬ 
ron  bomb  —  the  most  inhuman  among  mass  des¬ 
truction  weapons. 

But  it  is  not  the  so-called  "Soviet  military 
threat,"  which  exists  only  in  the  delirious  minds 
of  NATO  and  US  strategists,  nor  is  it  "internatio¬ 
nal  terrorism,"  by  which  they  mean  the  progres¬ 
sive  revolutionary-democratic  movement,  that 
threatens  peace.  Speaking  at  the  26th  CPSU  Con¬ 
gress,  L.  I.  Brezhnev  stated  clearly  and  distinctly: 
"A  war  danger  does  exist  for  the  United  States,  as 
it  does  for  all  other  countries  of  the  world.  But 
the  source  of  this  danger  is  not  the  Soviet  Union, 
nor  any  mythical  Soviet  superiority,  but  is  the  arms 
race  and  the  tension  that  still  prevails  in  the 
world." 

As  to  their  social  character  wars  are  divided 
into  two  kinds:  just  for  one  side  but  unjust  for  the 
other,  and  unjust  for  both  sides.  How  can  one  de¬ 
fine  whether  a  war  is  just  for  a  concrete  state? 
The  methodology  of  solving  this  question  was  gi¬ 
ven  by  V.  I.  Lenin.  Marxism,  he  wrote,  "requires 
a'  historical  analysis  of  each  war  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  that  particular  war  can  be 
considered  progressive,  whether  it  serves  the  in¬ 
terests  of  democracy  and  the  proletariat  and  in 
that  sense,  is  legitimate,  just,  etc.” 

This  important  methodological  proposition  of 
V.  I.  Lenin's  is  a  reliable  weapon  in  fighting  bour¬ 
geois,  Maoist  and  revisionist  distortions  of  the 
character  of  a  war.  The  slogan  of  defence  of  one's 
Motherland  spread  by  official  bourgeois  ideolo¬ 
gists  was  widely  used  in  the  past,  during  the  First 
World  War  (1914-1918).  Millions  of  working  peo¬ 
ple,  precisely  those  who  had  no  genuine  Mother¬ 
land  and  obtained  one  only  as  a  result  of  a  socia¬ 
list  revolution,  perished  on  the  battlefields  for  the 
sake  of  this  deceitful  slogan.  It  was  under  a  new 
slogan  — -  the  slogan  of  defence  of  their  Socialist 
Motherland  that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
heroically  fought  fascism,  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  fought  courageously  the  American  aggres¬ 
sors. 

Lenin's  proposition  enables  us  to  see  clearly 
that  today,  when  in  the  interests  of  monopoly  ca¬ 
pital  local  wars  are  being  provoked  and  waged 
and  preparations  are  under  way  for  a  new  world 
war,  official  bourgeois  ideology  resorts  to  politi¬ 
cal  camouflage,  tries  to  pass  off  the  selfish  aims 
of  a  handful  of  monopolists  as  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  US  government 


is  preparing  to  defend  not  the  interests  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  but  the  "vital  interests"  of  monopoly  capital. 

The  character  of  a  war  is  not  constant,  it  may 
undergo  changes.  It  sometimes  happened  in  his¬ 
tory  that  a  war  that  was  just  at  the  beginning 
grew  over  into  an  unjust,  predatory  war.  And  vice 
versa.  It  is  a  commonly  known  fact  that  the  Se¬ 
cond  World  War  (1939-1945)  was  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  unjust  for  both  groupings  of  imperialist  po¬ 
wers.  On  the  part  of  some  capitalist  countries  that 
had  become  victims  of  nazi  aggression  but  offer¬ 
ed  possible  resistance  to  the  invaders,  the  war  dis¬ 
played  a  tendency  towards  being  just.  The  really 
just  aspects  of  the  war  grew  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  with  consolidation  of  the  patriotic  forces 
both  on  the  national  and  the  international  scale. 
But  the  radical  turn  in  the  character  of  World  War 
II  took  place  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Union  being 
forced  to  enter  it  after  nazi  Germany  attacked  our 
country.  From  this  moment  on  the  war  was  just  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  all  the  progressive  forces 
of  the  world. 

The  character  of  war  is  determined  by  the  conc¬ 
rete  historical  epoch.  In  the  contemporary  epoch, 
the  main  content  of  which  is  the  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism  on  a  world-wide  scale,  the 
main  contradiction  is  that  between  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  social  systems.  But  this  does  not  do  away 
with  the  other  contradictions  of  the  epoch:  bet¬ 
ween  the  working  class  in  capitalist  countries,  all 
people  of  labour,  and  the  ruling  classes,  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  bourgeoisie  above  all,  the  most  reactio¬ 
nary  forces;  between  the  peoples  fighting  for  na¬ 
tional  liberation  or  the  peoples  who  have  already 
embarked  on  the  road  of  sovereign  development, 
and  the  imperialist  powers  and  their  colonial  and 
neocolonial  policy;  between  the  capitalist  states. 

It  is  these  contradictions  of  the  contemporary 
epoch  that  are  fraught  with  the  possibility  of  war. 
And  transformation  of  this  possibility  into  reality 
is  due  to  the  aggressive  course  of  the  imperialist 
powers  and  the  activities  of  the  reactionary  for¬ 
ces. 

These  types  of  contemporary  contradictions  de¬ 
termine  the  concrete  type  of  war.  We  recall  that 
the  category  "type  of  war"  defines  war  as  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  two  belligerents  and  discloses  the 
character  of  antagonistic  contradictions  between 
them  caused  by  economic  and  political  relations. 
What  types  of  wars  are  there,  then,  in  the  present 
epoch? 

First,  wars  between  states  (coalitions)  belonging 
to  opposite  social  systems  —  capitalist  and  so¬ 
cialist. 

Second,  civil  wars.  The  belligerents  in  these 
wars  may  be:  in  capitalist  countries,  the  working 
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class  and  its  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  on  the  other;  in  developing  countries, 
the  bloc  of  progressive  forces  against  the  reactio¬ 
nary  social  forces. 

Third,  wars  between  peoples  fighting  for  natio¬ 
nal  liberation  or  who  have  already  selected  the 
way  of  sovereign  development,  and  imperialist 
powers. 

Fourth,  wars  between  capitalist  states. 

However,  the  category  "type  of  war"  does  not 
reflect  clearly  which  of  the  opposing  sides  embo¬ 
dies  the  social  progress  and  what  political  goals 
are  pursued  by  each  of  them.  Therefore  withing 
the  category  "type  of  war"  we  distinguish  the 
category  "kind  of  war."  The  notions  justice  and 
injustice  pertain  to  the  "kind  of  war"  category. 
The  main  types  of  just  wars  are  wars  aimed  at  de¬ 
fending  the  Socialist  Motherland  and  the  gains  of 
socialism,  wars  of  oppressed  nations  and  all  pro¬ 
gressive  forces  against  the  exploiter  classes,  and 
national-liberation  wars. 

Correspondingly,  the  main  types  of  unfust  wars 
include  wars  of  imperialist  states  against  socialist 
states,  wars  of  exploiter  classes  against  exploited 
ones  within  thre  framework  of  a  civil  war  (e.  g.  the 
war  waged  in  El  Salvador  by  the  dictatorial  re¬ 
gime  against  the  people  of  that  country);  colo¬ 
nial  and  neocolonial  wars  (such  were  the  wars 
waged  by  Israel  against  the  Arab  countries,  the 
war  of  the  imperialist  powers  in  Congo  in  1960- 
1961,  and  others). 

Imperialism  has  been  and  is  now  an  ardent 
champion  of  world  wars  and  military  conflicts,  it 
opposes  all  peaceful  initiatives.  The  reactionary 
forces  have  initiated  a  new  spiral  of  the  arms 
race.  The  doctrine  of  limited  nuclear  war,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  begin  full-scale  production  of  neutron 
weapons,  the  adoption  of  a  "chemical  rearma¬ 
ment"  programme  and  the  decision  to  deploy 
new  American  missiles  in  Europe  —  these 
steps  taken  by  the  US  Administration  are  one 
more  convincing  example  that  imperialism  has  not 
changed  its  nature,  that  it  was  and  is  the  main 
source  of  wars  and  of  a  military  threat  in  our 
day.  US  imperialism  closely  ties  in  its  policy  of 
preparing  a  new  world  war  with  the  actions  of 
its  allies  in  military  and  political  blocs,  it  strives  to 
knock  together  a  military  alliance  between  the 
USA,  Japan  and  China. 


The  Soviet  Union,  supported  by  the  countries 
of  the  socialist  community  and  all  progresssive 
peace-loving  forces,  is  a  constant  opponent  of  all 
unjust  wars,  a  staunch  champion  of  peace.  The 
whole  world  knows  of  the  numerous  peaceful  ini¬ 
tiatives  put  forward  by  the  fraternal  socialist  sta¬ 
tes  with  the  aim  of  eliminating  the  threat  of  a  new 
world  war,  of  guaranteeing  the  most  basic  right 
of  every  human  being — the  right  to  live.  But  ne¬ 
vertheless  the  bourgeois  ideologists  not  only  re¬ 
fuse  to  follow  these  initiatives  but,  in  defiance  of 
reality,  level  against  the  Soviet  Union  accusations 
of  expansionism  and  of  supporting  so-called  in¬ 
ternational  terrorism.  They  are  inflating  in  every 
possible  way  the  myth  of  a  "Soviet  military 
threat."  These  groundless  accusations  are  used  to 
justify  the  unbridled  arms  race  unleashed  in  the 
capitalist  countries.  But  the  world  progressive 
public  knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  ad¬ 
vocated  peaceful  solution  of  all  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  interstate  relations. 

It  is  true  that  Marxism-Leninism  considered  and 
considers  liberation  wars  waged  by  the  peoples 
of  colonial  and  dependent  countries  and  the  na¬ 
tions  that  have  chosen  the  sovereign  road  of  de¬ 
velopment  as  just  wars.  More  than  that,  the  USSR 
and  other  fraternal  socialist  countries,  guided  by 
this  teaching,  have  been  rendering  aid,  including 
military  aid,  to  these  peoples.  L.  I.  Brezhnev  said 
at  the  26th  CPSU  Congress:  "Together  with  the 
other  socialist  countries,  we  are  also  helping  to 
strengthen  the  defence  capability  of  newly-free 
states  if  they  request  such  aid.  This  was  the  case 
with,  say,  Angola  and  Ethiopia.  Attempts  were 
made  to  crush  the  people's  revolutions  in  these 
countries  by  encouraging  domestic  counter-revo-. 
lution  or  by  outside  aggression.  We  are  against 
the  export  of  revolution,  and  we  cannot  agree  to 
any  export  of  counter-revolution  either." 

In  its  activities  the  CPSU  always  combines  pea¬ 
ceful  foreign  policy  with  tireless  concern  for  the 
constant  increase  *of  the  combat  potential  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces.  The  USSR  and  the  fraternal 
countries  of  socialism  have  never  threatened  any¬ 
body  and  do  not  intend  to  attack  anybody.  At 
the  same  tirfte  they  firmly  state  that  talks  with  them 
from  positions  of  strength  and  threats  are  useless. 
The  USSR  possesses  everything  required  to  secure 
Itself  and  its  friends  against  any  aggression. 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE,  THEORY,  STRATEGY 


MODERN  DEFENSIVE  TACTICS  DISCUSSED 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  16-17 

[Article  by  Major-General  L.  Korzun,  Cand#  Sci.  (Military):  ,fModem  Defence11] 

[Text] 

The  Soviet  Military  Encyclopaedia  defines  DEFENCE  as  a 
type  of  combat  action  aimed  at  repulsing  an  offensive 
(blows)  of  superior  enemy  forces,  protecting  (holding)  de¬ 
finite  directions  (areas,  objectives),  economising  men  and 
equipment  in  secondary  directions  and  achieving  superio¬ 
rity  over  the  enemy  on  the  main  lines  of  advance.  It  may 
be  forced  or  premeditated  when  an  offensive  is  impossible 
or  inexpedient  on  a  tactical,  operational  or  even  strategic 
scale.  The  widest  use  is  made  of  tactical  defence. 

The  Great  Patriotic  War  convincingly  demonstrated  the  high 
skill  cf  the  Soviet  forces  in  organising  and  carrying  out  de¬ 
fensive  actions.  Modern  defence,  preserving  many  features 
inherent  in  that  of  the  last  war,  has  undergone  considerable 
qualitative  development. 


REQUIREMENTS  OF  DEFENCE 


Already  during  the  Second  World  War  various  and  strict 
demands  were  made  on,  first  of  all,  the  ability  to  success¬ 
fully  repulse  massed  attacks  of  the  enemy  tanks  and  in¬ 
fantry  supported  by  artillery  and  aviation.  To  meet  these 
demands  defences  had  to  include  antitank,  antiartillery  and 
antiaircraft  stability,  a  deep  combat  formation  and  be  stub¬ 
born  and  active. 

The  demands  on  modern  defence,  maintaining  in  princi¬ 
ple  their  character,  have  greatly  increased. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  tanks  and  other 
armoured  equipment  in  the  battle  formations  of  the  atta¬ 
cking  forces  has  sharpened  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
antitank  element  in  defence.  Now,  tank  fighting,  which 
must  be  active,  directed  at  timely  detection  and  destruction 
of  tanks  and  other  armoured  vehicles  has  become  the  very 
essence,  the  core  of  defensive  actions. 
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In  modern  conditions  the  superiority  of  the  attackers  in 
the  chosen  directions  can  be  very  considerable.  In  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  American  Command  in  order  :to  carry  out  a 
breakthrough  of  defences  and  press  home  the  attack  at 
high  speed  it  is  necessary  to  organise  a  sixfold  superiority 
in  men  and  equipment.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  highly  increased  striking  capabilities  of 
modern  weapons  and  combat  equipment.  Thus,  the  demand 
that  defence  should  include  the  ability  to  beat  off  massed 
attacks  of  tanks  and  infantry  has  acquired  a  qualitatively 
new  significance. 

Today  the  combat  formations  of  attackers  may  be  satura¬ 
ted  not  only  with  great  numbers  of  tanks  but  also  of  anti¬ 
tank  weapons,  in  this  connection  fighting  enemy  antitank 
weapons  also  became  one  of  the  most  important  tasks. 

Modern,  defence  must  be  stable  against  air  blows,  fa¬ 
vour  a  successful  action  against  airborne  and  airmobile 
forces.  Besides,  it  must  bear  a  perimeter  character.  This 
is  particularly  important  when  subunits  are  forced  to  as¬ 
sume  the  defensive  in  the  course  of  an  advance. 

All  these  demands  can  be  met  not  by  passive  but  by 
active  defensive  actions.  Therefore  a  high  combat  activity 
is  also  one  of  the  indispensable  demands  on  defence. 


POSITION  OR  MANOEUVRE  DEFENCE! 


A  discussion  concerning  which  defence  is  most  advanta¬ 
geous  in  modern  conditions:  position  or  manoeuvre  de¬ 
fence  has  developed  recently.  In  principle  such  a  setting 
of  the  question  is  not  new.  Even  before  the  Great  Patriotic 
War  the  Soviet  Army  Regulations  foresaw'  the  possibility 
to  carry  out  both  position  and  manoeuvre  defence  (or  as 
it  was  then  called,  stubborn  and  mobile  defence).  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  stubborn  defence  was  to  hold  a  definite  terrain,  to 
beat  off  the  enemy  offensive  and  defeat  him,  whiie  mobile 
defence  was  intended  to  win  time,  to  weaken  the  enemy 
and  preserve  own  forces  at  the  expense  of  losing  the 
space.  Here  if  was  underlined  that  defence  combined  with 
the  offensive  actions  or  with  subsequently  assuming  the  of¬ 
fensive,  particularly  on  the  flank  of  a  weakened  enemy,  can 
lead  to  his  complete  defeat. 

That  was  essentially  how  the  defenders  of  Moscow  ope¬ 
rated  in  October-November  1941.  They  skilfully  combined 
stubborn  defence  of  important  lines  and  strong  points  with 
manoeuvre  actions  of  tank  and  antitank  ambushes;  deli¬ 
berate  withdrawal  to  more  advantageous  positions  with 
resolute  counterattacks.  In  the  final  analysts  all  these  made 
it  possible  to  win  time,  exhaust  the  enemy,  bring  up  re¬ 
serves  and  pass  over  to  a  counteroffensive. 

The  experience  o(  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  particularly 
the  offensive  operations  of  the  Soviet  forces,  convincingly 
showed  that  there  were  no  positions  which  could  not  be 
broken  through  with  a  properly  organised  and  prepared 
offence,  and  effective  fire. 
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This  was  borne  out  by  fhe  local  wars  in  Ihe  Middle 
East.  In  1967  the  Israeli  forces  quickly  broke  through  the 
Arab  defensive  positions,  and  in  1973,  on  the  contrary,  the 

Arabs  broke  through  the  so-called  Bariev  Line  on  the  eas¬ 
tern  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  position  defence  in 
the  area  of  El  Kuneitra  and  the  Golan  Heights.^ 

Thus,  the  practice  of  war  solved  the  theoretical  argu¬ 
ments.  The  great  destructive  possibilities  of  modern  wea¬ 
pons  and  combat  equipment  including  those  in  the  tactical 
link,  the  greatly  increased  ability  of  the  forces  to  carry  oul 
rapid  manoeuvre  in  any  terrain  conditions  determine  the 
necessity  for  a  close  combination  of  position  and  mano¬ 
euvre  actions  in  a  defensive  battle. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  FIRE  ATTACKS 


One  of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  in  developing 
a  defence  both  in  the  past  and  today  is  a  steady  increase 
of  its  fire  power. 

A  skilfully  organised  fire  system  was  one  of  the  most 
important  indicators  of  the  effectiveness'  of  a  defence  in 
the  last  war.  Already  at  that  time  one  of  its  distinguishing 
peculiarities  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  proportion  of  an¬ 
titank  fire.  This  tendency  still  persists.  Antitank  fire  in  the 
tactical  link  of  contemporary  defence  forms  the  basis  of  the 
fire  system,  whose  structure  has  become  more  complicat¬ 
ed.  It  consists  of  areas,  sectors  and  lines  of  massed,  con¬ 
centrated  and  barrage  artillery  fire  on  the  approaches  to 
it  and  in  its  depth;  zones  of  a  continuous  many-tire  fire  of 
ail  types  before  the  forward  edge,  on  the  flanks  and  in  the 
depth;  manoeuvre  with  fire  and  blows  for  the  purpose  of 
their  •  massing  in  the  shortest  time  and  in  any  threatened 
direction  or  sector.  The  fire  system  in  tactical  defence  must 
be  coordinated  with  blows  of  missiles  and  aircraft  deliver¬ 
ed  by  decision  and  with  weapons  of  the  superior  com¬ 
mander. 

The  fire  weapons  of  tanks  have  alsobecome  more  di¬ 
verse.  Alongside  the  fire  of  antitank  and  othdr  guns  and 
tanks,  an  antitank  fire  system  now  includes  effective  fire  of 
antitank  guided  missiles  (ATGMs)  both  ground  and  heli¬ 
copter  borne  and  also  hand  and  heavy  grenade  launchers. 
An  important  role  in  increasing  fire  density  in  the  most 
dangerous  directions  is  played  by  manoeuvre  with  special 
antitank  reserves. 

In  recent  years  the  power  of  small  arms  has  also  grown 
considerably.  An  increase  of  the  effectiveness  of  fire  is 
also  secured  by  the  more  perfected  means  of  control,  inc¬ 
luding  automatic  and  automated  systems. 

When  organising  a  fire  system  in  defence,  the  comman¬ 
der  assigns  zones  of  fire  (sectors  of  fire)  and  fire  positions 
to  subunit*  and  fire  weapons,  establishes  fire  communica- 
cation  and  fire  protection  of  flanks  and  limiting  points,  fire 
cooperation  between  subunits  and  ail  other  weapons  in  the 
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fire  system  and  within  subunits.  On  sectors  not  covered  by 
gun  and  tank  direct  fire,  particularly  at  limiting  points,  in 
gaps  and  on  flanks,  artillery  fire  is  organised  from  covered 
fire  positions.  To  secure  perimeter  defence  for  artillery, 
tanks,  IFVs  and  APCs,  alternate  positions  are  organised,  as 
well  as  additional  fire  sectors  for  firing  at  the  flanks  and 
rear. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  MODERN  DEFENCE 
STRUCTURE 


The  Second  World  War  and  local  wars  convincingly 
showed  that  defence  can  be  effective  only  if  its  structure 
and  engineer  equipment  ensure  combination  of  position 
and  manoeuvre  defence,  maximum  use  of  the  possibilities 
of  all  available  fire  weapons  and  a  build-up  of  effort  during 
a  defensive  battle.  Besides  the  fire  system  and  prepared  air 
attacks  the  defence  structure  includes:  a  grouping  of  for¬ 
ces,  a  system  of  the  defensive  lines  (areas)  and  positions, 
and  a  system  of  engineer  obstacles. 

One  of  the  characteristic  tendencies  in  the  development 
of  defence  in  the  Second  World  War  was  an  increase  in 
its  operational  and  tactical  depth.  In  modern  defence  the 
depth  of  areas  for  such  subunits  as  a  company  or  a  batta¬ 
lion  remained,  in  the  main,  approximately  the  same  as  in 
the  final  stage  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  At  the  same  time 
the  frontage  of  these  areas  increased  2-2.5-fold,  the  gaps 
between  subunits  became  wider.  Such  an  increase  of  the 
defence  frontage  is  secured  by  the  considerably  increased 
fire  and  manoeuvring  capabilities  of  tank  and  motorised 
infantry  subunits  and  conditioned  by  the  interest  of  bet¬ 
ter  defence  should  the  enemy  use  a  powerful  destruction 
weapons. 

Sufficient  depth  in  defence  is  secured  by  detailing  se¬ 
cond  echelons  and  reserves  and  their  proper  disposition 
on  the.  ground.  Depending  on  the  content  of  the  mission, 
composition  and  grouping  of  the  enemy  and  peculiarities 
of  the  terrain,  companies  in  a  battalion  and  platoons  in  a 
company  can  assume  a  wedge  or  vee  formation  pointing 
forward  or  backward  in  the  direction  of  an  open  flank. 
Commanders  try  to  avoid  a  linear  formation  of  subunits  in 
defence.  As  experience  of  exercises  shows,  the  vee  forma¬ 
tion  favours  the  creation  of  killing  grounds.  But  such  a 
killing  ground  can  be  created  also  in  the  case  of  the 
wedge  formation  when  subunits  which  have  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  battle  withdraw  in  an  organised  manner  and  decoy  the 
attackers  into  a  skilfully  organised  ambush.  In  some  cases 
this  function  can  be  carried  out  by  a  subunit  defending 
an  advance  position  or  a  combat  security  specially  orga¬ 
nised  in  front  of  the  FEBA. 

Second  echelons  and  reserves  are  detailed  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  weaken  subunits  defending  the  main  po¬ 
sitions. 
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A  great  role  in  a  contemporary  defence  is  played  by 
special  antitank  reserves,  mobile  obstacle  detachments  inc¬ 
luding  helicopter-borne  ones. 

Competent  use  of  the  terrain,  various  engineer  obstacles, 
mine  fields  in  particular,  and  also  the  stability  of  modern 
means  of  mechanisation  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  in  a 
brief  period  of  time  a  very  great  volume  of  engineer  works 
and  promote  rapid  creation  of  stable  defences. 

Summing  up  one  can  conclude  that  even  in  conditions 
of  the  increased  possibilities  of  the  attacking  forces  a  skil¬ 
fully  organised  defence  is  capable  of  repulsing  an  ad¬ 
vance  by  superior  enemy  forces. 


COPYRIGHT:  "Soviet  Military  Review",  1982 
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WARTIME  OPERATIONS:  THE  USE  OF  MANEUVER  IN  DEFENSE  DISCUSSED 
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[Article  by  Col  A.  Popov,  Cand.  Sci.  (History),  under  the  heading  "Military 
History":  "Manoeuvre  in  Defense"] 

[Text] 


During  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (1941-45)  the  Soviet 
Command  made  wide  use  of  manoeuvre  with  men  and 
equipment  in  offensive  battles  and  operations.  Resolute 
and  energetic  manoeuvre  allowed  the  Soviet  forces  to  re¬ 
pulse  blows  of  a  superior  enemy,  to  inflict  heavy  losses  on 
him,  thus  frustrating  his  plans.  In  this  way  manoeuvre  played 
the  part  of  the  most  Important  condition  in  organising  an 
active,  insurmountable  defence.  The  possible  versions  of 
manoeuvre  with  men  and  equipment  were  worked  up,  as 
a  rule,  while  the  concept  of  the  defensive  battle,  combat 
missions  and  the  structure  of  the  battle  formation  were 
being  specified.  The  character  of  the  manoeuvre  and  the 
ways  of  carrying  it  out  depended  on  the  concrete  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  situation,  including  the  composition  of  the 
friendly  forces,  their  positions,  the  reserves  available,  con¬ 
ditions  of  terrain,  weather,  etc.  Of  course  it  was  important 
to  have  timely  information  on  the  enemy  forces  and  inten¬ 
tions  both  before  and  during  the  defensive  battle  (ope¬ 
ration). 

When  a  grouping  of  men  end  equipment  was  organised 
correctly  and  in  good  time  their  density  had  to  be  streng¬ 
thened  only  in  separate  directions.  There  was  then  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  radical  change  of  battle  formation  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  for  a  large-scale,  complicated  manoeuvre.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  mistake  was  made  in  ascertaining  direc¬ 
tions  of  enemy  blows,  considerable  regroupings  of  forces 
were  required. 

Thorough  elaboration  of  the  plan  of  manoeuvre,  secrecy 
and  rapidity  In  carrying  It  out,  appropriate  preparation  of 
the  personnel,  skilful  control  of  units  and  subunits  allowed 
the  Soviet  Command  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  fulfil  the 
assigned  missions. 


The  manoeuvre  with  men  and  equipment  of  the  8th  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  holding  defences  at  Kursk  in  the  first  eche¬ 
lon  of  the  15th  Infantry  Corps  on  the  Krasnaya  Slobodka- 
Pokhvalnaya-Saburovo  line  (see  Sketch  No.  1)  on  July  5, 
1943  is  a  case  in  point.  The  division  assumed  a  two-eche¬ 
lon  battle  formation,  with  two  infantry  regiments  in  the 
first  echelon  and  one  infantry  regiment  in  the  second  eche¬ 
lon.  At  0600  hrs  the  nazis  launched  an  attack  with  superior 
forces  after  powerful  artillery  and  air  attacks.  Thanks  to  skil¬ 
ful  manoeuvring  with  artillery  fire  and  the  courage  of  the 
fighting  men  of  the  8th  Infantry  Division,  five  fierce  enemy 
attacks  were  beaten  off. 

By  1800  hrs  the  enemy  had  nevertheless  managed  to  pe¬ 
netrate  deep  into  the  first  defensive  position.  Having  as¬ 
sessed  the  situation  the  divisional  commander  quickly 
transferred  there  some  men  and  equipment  of  the  right-flank 
310th  Infantry  Regiment  and  also  the  antitank  reserve  and 
a  mobile  obstacle  detachment.  The  enemy  was  stopped. 
The  divisional  commander  decided  to  counterattack  the 
break-through  enemy  in  the  direction  of  Pokhvalnaya.  If 
should  be  noted  that  the  direction  of  the  blow,  and  the 
men  and  equipment  involved  were  envisaged  in  the  plan 
of  the  defensive  battle.,At  first  the  whole  of  the  divisional 
artillery  and  the  310th  Infantry  Regiment  delivered  heavy 
artillery  fire  on  the  enemy.  Then  a  counterattack  of  the 
second  echelon  of  the  division  in  cooperation  with  the 
subunits  of  the  first-echelon  regiments  began.  As  a  result 
of  blows  in  converging  directions  the  forces  who  had  pe¬ 
netrated  the  divisional  defence  zone  were  surrounded  and 
destroyed.  The  enemy  lost  up  to  800  officers  and  men  and 
the  whole  of  his  combat  equipment. 
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Skilful  manoeuvre  with  artillery  and  Its  fire  was  of  deci¬ 
sive  significance  for  achieving  success  In  a  defensive  battle. 

Characteristic  in  this  respect  was  the  manoeuvre  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  during  defensive  fighting  of  the  64th  Infantry 
Corps  in  March  1945  in  the  Lake  Balaton  area  in  Hungary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  enemy  offensive  on  March  6,  we 

had  in  the  corps  zone  up  to  100  artillery  pieces  and  mor¬ 
tars.  The  enemy  had  fourfold  superiority  in  artillery.  As  a 
result  of  the  transfer  of  artillery  units  from  other  directions 
by  evening  on  the  first  day  of  the  fighting  the  number  of 
Soviet  artillery  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  main 
blow  had  already  been  doubled.  On  the  second  day,  the 
number  of  guns  and  mortars  was  over  500.  And  on  the 
third  day  of  the  battle  formations  of  the  corps  had  a  seven¬ 
ty  per  cent  superiority  in  artillery.  As  a  result  the  Soviet 
troops  forced  the  enemy  not  only  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  advance  in  this  direction  but  by  the  heavy  losses  inflict¬ 
ed  on  him  ensured  themselves  favourable  conditions  for 
passing  over  to  the  offensive. 

During  defensive  battles  the  Soviet  forces  often  ma¬ 
noeuvred  also  with  mobile  units.  For  instance,  during  the 
battle  at  Lake  Balaton  on  March  9-10,  1945  at  a  critical 
moment  the  commander  of  the  1 8th  Tank  Corps  carried  out 
a  bold  and  rapid  manoeuvre  with  the  181st  Tank  Brigade 
from  the  right  Hank  to  the  left.  Only  a  small  force  was  left 
to  protect  the  sector  from  which  the  brigade  was  taken. 
That  was  a  risk  but  a  risk  based  on  an  accurate  assessment 
of  the  situation.  And  it  was  justified.  The  enemy  did  not 
get  through. 

It  should  be  also  noted  that  manoeuvre  was  used  in  the 
most  diverse  conditions  of  defensive  battle,  particularly 
during  fighting  to  hold  a  bridgehead.  The  actions  of  the 
18th  Infantry  Corps  (see  Sketch  No,  2)  provide  an  example 
of  this.  In  October  1944  its  formations  were  defending  a 
bridgehead  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Narew  in  the  area 
south  of  theTolislTtown  of  Pultusk.  The  corps  assumed  two- 
echelon  battle  formation  with  the  37th  Guards  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  69th  Infantry  Division  in  the  first  echelon 
and  the  15th  Infantry  Division  in  the  second  echelon  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Narew. 

In  the  morning  of  October  4,  after  a  powerful  artillery 
preparation,  the  enemy  passed  over  to  the  offensive  with 
large  forces.  Units  of  two  infantry  divisions  and  a  tank 
brigade  reinforced  with  extra  tanks  and  assault  guns  launch¬ 
ed  numerous  heavy  attacks.  Their  aim  was  to  break  through 
the  infantry  corps'  FEBA  and  to  liquidate  the  bridgehead. 
With  the  help  of  fire  of  the  artillery  transferred  from  other 
directions  all  enemy  attacks  were  beaten  off.  However, 
having  brought  up  reserves,  the  enemy  delivered  a  power¬ 
ful  blow  at  the  defensive  zone  of  the  neighbouring  105th 
Infantry  Corps,  broke  through  the  forward  line  and  pe¬ 
netrated  the  defences  to  a  depth  of  10-12  km.  As  a  result 
the  193rd  Infantry  Division  was  forced  to  withdraw  and 
that  created  a  serious  threat  to  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the 


18th  Corps.  In  the  given  situation  the  18th  Corps  comman¬ 
der  moved  his  antitank  reserve  (a  tank  destroyer  batta-1 
lion)  and  a  mobile  obstacle  detachment  (a  company  of 
combat  engineersj  to  the  zone  of  the  left-flank  division. 
The  enemy  was  stopped.  Simultaneously  the  corps  com¬ 
mander  decided  to  counterattack  the  break-through  enemy 
grouping  with  his  second  echelon  —  the  15th  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision  — ‘  by  a  blow  in  a  south-westerly  direction  in  coope¬ 
ration  with  the  reserves  brought  up. 

Units  of  the  15th  Infantry  Division  carried  out  an  assault 

crossing  of  the  Narew  and  in  cooperation  with  the  15th  and 
17th  Tank  brigades  of  the  1st  Guards  Tank  Corps  and  units 
of  the  193rd  Infantry  Division  after  a  powerful  artillery  at¬ 
tack  and  bomber  raid  counterattacked  and  hurled  back 
the  enemy.  All  further  enemy  attempts  to  liquidate  the 
bridgehead  and  to  destroy  the  Soviet  forces  holding  it 
failed. 

Combat  experience  shows  that  during  defensive  battles 
when  the  enemy  bad  penetrated  the  defences  division  and 
corps  commanders  strived,  first  of  all,  to  interdict  any  ad¬ 
vance  of  enemy  formations  and  units,  particularly  tanks, 
on  the  flanks  and  in  the  direction  of  an  intended  main  blow. 
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For  this  purpose  manoeuvre  with  artillery  and  its  fire  was1 
used  and  blows  from  the  air  were  struck  at  the  main  enemy 
grouping.  Besides,  the  artillery  antitank  reserves,  mobile 
obstacle  detachments,  tank  reserves,  subunits  and  units 
were  advanced  to  the  threatened  sectors  from  those  not 
-subjected  to  attacks.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  break¬ 
through  enemy  groupings  and  restoring  the  defences,  for¬ 
mation  commanders  manoeuvred  with  second  echelons  and 
rapidly  counterattacked.  The  bulk  of  the  artillery  and  avia¬ 
tion  was  concentrated  in  these  directions. 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  forces  holding  defences  against 
a  superior  enemy,  particularly  during  execution  of  a  ra¬ 
pid  manoeuvre,  demanded  of  the  officers  and  men  self- 
control  and  stubbornness,  great  moral  and  physical  ten¬ 
sion,  high  combat  skill  and  resolve.  Various  forms  and 
methods  of  Party-political  work  were  used  to  develop 
these  qualities  in  the  fighting  men.  But  the  main  method 
was  that  of  personal  contact  of  commanders  and  political 
workers  with  soldiers  and  Communists'  personal  example. 
Frequent  use  was  made  of  radio  communication  as  the 
most  operative,  effective  and  large  scale  means. 

December  1944.  Stubborn  defensive  fighting  of  the  So¬ 
viet  forces  was  going  on  in  the  north  of  Hungary.  On  a  re- 
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connaissance  Guards  Lieutenant  F.  Dankin's  tank  made  a 
swift  thrust  into  the  village  pf  Hered.  With  its  tracks  it 
crushed  two  enemy  antitank  guns  and  destroyed  several 
dozens  of  Hitlerites  with  fire.  Dankin  obtained  and  imme¬ 
diately  transmitted  over  the  radio  to  headquarters  valuable 
data  on  the  enemy.  This  heroic  feat  of  arms  became  imme¬ 
diately  known  to  the  brigade  Command,  who  decided  to 
award  him  the  Order  of  the  Red  Star.  Soon  the  tankmen 
heard  on  the  wireless  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Briga¬ 
de's  Chief  of  the  Political  Department:  "For  courage  and 
valour  displayed  when  carrying  out  a  combat  mission, 
Comrade  Dankin  has  been  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Red 
Star!  Guardsmen!  Follow  his  example,  be  as  brave  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Dankin."  This  news  inspired  the  other  tank  crews. 
The  Guardsmen  fought  more  stubbornly. 

In  contemporary  conditions  manoeuvre  with  men  and 
equipment  in  defence  acquires  still  greater  significance.  The 
increased  fire  power  capabilities,  high  mobility  and  strik¬ 
ing  capabilities  of  forces  make  a  modern  operation  or 
battle  most  decidedly  a  matter  of  manoeuvring.  That  is  why 
it  is  necessary  to  persistently  train  the  forces  to  carry  out 
manoeuvre  with  men  and  equipment  in  defence,  to  perfect 
their  skill  taking  into  account  the  experience  of  fighting  and 
of  tactical  exercises. 

8,  1982 
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ARMED  FORCES 


ETHNIC  RELATIONS  IN  ARMED  SERVICES  DISCUSSED 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  28-30 

[Article  by  Maj  Gen  A.  Skrylnik,  Cand.  Sci.  (Philospphy)' ,  under  the 
heading  "USSR-60  Years"i!  "In  the  Spirit  of  Friendship  Between  Peoples"] 


[Text]  An  atmosphere  of  collectivism  and  comradeship,  ! 

cohesion,  the  friendship  of  all  the  nations  and  na¬ 
tionalities,  the  moral  health  of  society,  its  genuine 
democratism  and  social  optimism,  intolerance  of 
deviations  from  socialist  morals,  such  are  the  main 
facets  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 

From  the  Resolution  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  "On  the  60th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Formation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics." 

The  prosperity  and  closeness  of  the  peoples 
inhabiting  the  USSR,  mutual  enrichment  of  their 
cultures  under  mature  socialism  further  strengthen 
the  socio-political  unity  of  society  and  cement  the 
internationalist  friendship  of  the  working  people. 
Addressing  the  26th  CPSU  Congress  Comrade 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  said  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of 
the  Party  to  educate  the  working  people  in  the 
spirit  of  Soviet  patriotism  and  proud  sense  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  great  single  Soviet  Homeland. 

The  contents  of  the  internationalist  education  of 
Soviet  people,  army  and  naval  personnel,  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  are  determined- by  the  Leninist  natio¬ 
nalities  policy  of  the  CPSU  designed  to  further  and 
strengthen  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  USSR.  In  the  effort  to  build  up  socialism  a  fra¬ 
ternity  of  all  nations  and  nationalities  of  the  USSR 
has  taken  shape.  It  is  now  a  great  source  of  the 
might  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  invincibility  of 
its  Armed  Forces. 

Soviet  power  has  abolished  national  discrimina¬ 
tion.  In  the  past  many  of  the  nationalities  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  were  not  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  armed  forces.  Under  the  Soviets  all  nations 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  duties  in  the  armed  de-  [ 
fence  of  the  multinational  socialist. state.  ! 
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The  Soviet  Armed  Forces  embody  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  peoples.  Since  they  were  founded 
they  have  been  built  on  the  principles  of  class 
fraternity  of  all  working  people  regardless  of  their 
nationality. 

The  Leninist  principles  of  friendship  between 
peoples  and  proletarian  internationalism  were  im¬ 
plemented  in  the  organisation  of  the  Armed  For¬ 
ces  on  a  multinational  basis.  During  the  Civil  War 
(1918-1920)  multinational  units  and  formations 
routed  the  White  Guard  troops  and  foreign  inter¬ 
ventionists. 

The  unification  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the 
Soviet  Republic  in  a  single  multinational  socialist 
state  in  December  1922  opened  up  new  possibi¬ 
lities  for  progress.  The  contribution  of  each  fra¬ 
ternal  people  to  strengthening  the  materia!  and 
spiritual  foundations  of  the  country's  defence  ca¬ 
pacity  and  to  educating  servicemen  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship  of  peoples  increased. 

When  the  Great  Patriotic  War  (1941-45)  broke 
out  Soviet  people  of  all  nations  and  nationalities 
joined  the  army  and  navy  . to  defend  the  Socialist 
Homeland.  The  strength  of  the  internationalist  ties 
vividly  demonstrated  itself  in  the  fierce  struggle 
with  the  aggressor.  Inspired  by  their  love  for  the 
Soviet  Homeland  they  took  up  arms  to  defend  it, 
considering  it  their  patriotic  and  internationalist 
duty  to  fight  in  the  war  against  fascism. 

Officers  and  men  of  all  nations  and  nationalities 
fought  courageously  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Divi¬ 
sions  formed  in  the  Russian  Federation,  included, 
besides  Russians,  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians,  Lithu¬ 
anians,  Letts,  Tatars  and  sons  of  other  fraternal 
peoples.  Divisions  newly  formed  in  the  Central 
Asian  and  Transcaucasian  Republics  were  mainly 
made  up  of  personnel  of  indigenous  nationali¬ 
ties,  namely  Uzbeks,  Kirghizes,  Kazakhs,  Geor¬ 
gians,  Armenians  and  Azerbaijanians. 

Friendship  between  the  peoples  was  a  source  of 
the  mass  heroism  and  indomitable  morale  of  So¬ 
viet  servicemen.  Among  those  who  were  honour¬ 
ed  wi+h  the  country's  highest  award — the  title  of 
"Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union — were  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  USSR.  The  famous 
Pavlov's  house  in  Stalingrad  was  defended  by  24 
men  of  six  nationalities.  In  March  1944  a  party  of 
Marines  under  Senior  Lieutenant  L  Olshansky 
landed  in  the  enemy  rear,  in  the  suburbs  of  Niko- 
layev.  Warriors  of  eight  nationalities  displayed 
outstanding  feats  of  valour  in  beating  off  the  fren¬ 
zied  assaults  of  the  enemy  for  two  long  days. 
Only  12  out  of  67  were  alive  when  the  main  body 
arrived. 


The  autographs  of  Soviet  patriots  on  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  were  a  sort  of  report  to  their  multinational 
Homeland.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  "I  took  part 
in  storming  Berlin.  Belyaev,  Moscow."  "Airapetov 
from  Baku."  "I  was  at  Berlin.  Galya  Dzhashi  from 
Tbilisi." 

Mass  political  work  conducted  by  the  comman¬ 
ders,  political  bodies,  Par\y  and  YCL  organisations 
contributed  to  the  cohesion  of  the  Soviet  servi¬ 
cemen  during  the  war.  Education  of  the  men  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship  between  peoples  and  prole¬ 
tarian  internationalism  helped  build  up  the  fight¬ 
ing  morale  of  the  troops.  This  enabled  all  the  ser-; 
vicemen  to  understand  Lenin's  idea  of  defence  of 
the  single  Socialist  Homeland  of  all  nations  and 
nationalities.  If  the  men  of  some  units  were  weak 
in  Russian  mass  propaganda  work  was  conducted 
in  their  native  languages.  Dozens  of  newspapers 
were  published  by  armies  and  army  groups  in 
many  languages  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 

Work  with  the  men  was  conducted  taking  into 
account  the  missions  carried  out  by  the  forces  at 
the  various  stages  of  the  war.  When  hostilities 
shifted  to  areas  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  USSR 
the  commanders  and  political  workers  explained 
to  the  men  the  great  liberation  mission  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Army  and  their  duty  as  envoys  of  their  So¬ 
cialist  Homeland.  The  ideas  of  class  solidarity  and 
humanism  enabled  our  men  to  rise  above  the 
feeling  of  revenge.  In  his  memoirs  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Georgy  K.  Zhukov  wrote: 

"Honestly,  I  must  say  that  while  the  war  was 
going  on  I  was  determined  to  repay  the  hitlerites 
in  kind  for  their  cruelty.  But  when  our  forces,  hav¬ 
ing  routed  the  enemy,  entered  Germany,  we  con¬ 
tained  our  wrath.  Our  convictions  and  sense  of  in¬ 
ternationalism  prevented  us  from  seeking  blind 
revenge." 

Some  Western  leaders  are  eager  to  revive  the 
lies  the  Goebbels  propaganda  machine  spread 

about  the  way  Soviet  soldiers  behaved  in  the 
countries  they  liberated.  At  the  same  time  these 
Western  leaders  wish  to  absolve  the  SS  punitive 
detachments  of  the  crimes  and  atrocities  they  per¬ 
petrated  in  Soviet  territory  and  other  European 
countries.  The  memory  of  the  peoples  liberated 
by  the  Soviet  troops  from  nazi  slavery  and  history 
itself  have  refuted  the  subversive  bourgeois  pro¬ 
paganda.  The  feat  of  valour  performed  by  Soviet 
internationalist  soldiers  has  been  honoured  in  per¬ 
petuity  by  majestic  monuments  erected  in  Berlin, 
Prague,  Warsaw,  Sofia,  Pyongyang  and  many 
other  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Today  the  objective  preconditions  for  interna¬ 
tionalist  education  of  the  Soviet  people  in  gene¬ 
ral  and  army  ,  and  naval  personnel  in  particular 
are  much  more  favourable.  The  .26th  CPSU  Con¬ 
gress  pointed  out  that  unity  of  Soviet  nations  has 
never  been  so  strong. 

The  Leninist  Party  and  Soviet  state  strictly  ob¬ 
serve  equality  of  rights  and  duties  of  all  citizens  ! 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  especially  in  execu-  j 
tion  of  their  military  duty.  Every  Republic  sends 
good  reinforcements  to  the  army  and  navy.  Re-  i 
presentatives  of  all  the  fraternal  peoples  of  the 
USSR  serve  together  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Conc¬ 
rete  sociological  studies  conducted  recently  in  the 
military  districts  and  fleets  have  shown  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  basic  military  elements  —  platoon  and 
company  —  are  made  up  of  servicemen  belong¬ 
ing  to  10-15  nationalities. 

All  Soviet  servicemen,  regardless  of  their  na¬ 
tionality,  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  USSR  and  other 
Soviet  laws.  They  also  have  equal  possibilities  for 
promotion  in  the  service.  j 

Among  the  factors  that  constantly  contribute  to 
moulding  internationalist  consciousness,  to  cohe¬ 
sion  of -multinational  military  collectives  are  ser¬ 
vice  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  Socialist  Home¬ 
land,  political  equality  of  all  servicemen  and  the 
uniform  requirements  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  I 
service  regulations  and  manuals.  Combat  training,  i 
combat  alert  duty,  socialist  emulation,  participa¬ 
tion  in  Party  and  YCL  life  and  social  work  instil  in  1 
the  men  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  1 
security  of  their  Homeland  and  the  feeling  of  a  ; 
single  family.  j 

Formation  of  nationally  mixed  units  helps  in  1 
drawing  closer  together  the  young  men  called  up 
for  active  service  from  every  corner  of  the  USSR. 
Men  of  various  nationalities  quickly  establish  com¬ 
radely,  friendly  and  professional  contacts  which 
enable  them  to  accomplish  their  missions  effecti¬ 
vely.  These  ties  are  maintained  even  after  the  men 
are  honourably  discharged  from  service.  Some-  j 
times  such  friendly  relations  last  for  years.  L 

Commanders,  political  bodies,  Party  and  YCL 
organisations  use  the  entire  range  of  methods  and 
means  of  Party-political  work  to  educate  the  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  USSR.  Political  education  gives  the 
men  an  insight  into  the  CPSU  national  policy,  the* 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  Republics  in  building1 
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communist  society,  the  combat  exploits  and  la¬ 
bour  feats  performed  by  people  of  various  natio¬ 
nalities.  Political  work  is  conducted  taking  into  ac-* 
count  the  national  composition  of  units,  the  men's' 
age  and  educational  level.  ;■ 

Lenin  lessons  on  friendship  of  peoples  and  pro¬ 
letarian  internationalism  are  conducted  in  units' 
and  on  ships.  Thematic  evenings  devoted  to  such; 
themes  as  "Our  Homeland  Is  the  USSR,"  "lnviola-[ 
bie  Union  of  Free  Republics,"  "The  Homeland  ls! 
Dear  to  Everyone"  are  also  regularly  held. 

The  fact  that  local  Party,  government  and  pub-; 
lie  organisations  and  youth  collectives  exercise 
patronage  over  military  units  strengthens  the 
feeling  of  the  common  Homeland,  the  sense  of 
pride  in  the  whole  Soviet  nation.  The  units  of  the 
Samara-Ulyanovsk  Iron  Motorised  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  are  always  pleased  to  play  host  to  delega¬ 
tions  of  workers  and  collective  farmers  of  Ulya¬ 
novsk  Region.  The  sailors  of  Kronstadt  maintain 
close  ties  of  friendship  with  the  members  of  the 
YCL  of  Kazakhstan  and  many  work  collectives  of 
that  Union  Republic. 

Another  important  line  in  the  internationalist 
education  of  the  personnel  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  is  the  building  up  of  a  common  fighting  spi¬ 
rit  with  the  armies  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  countries. 
Joint  exercises,  meetings  and  exchange  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  combat  training  and  political  education 
are  a  splendid  school  of  internationalism  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  fraternal  armies. 

The  CPSU  encourages  in  every  possible  way  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and  unity  of  peoples.  It  incul¬ 
cates  in  all  Soviet  people  and  all  servicemen  a 
sense  of  pride  for  the  Socialist  Homeland,  inviola¬ 
ble  fraternal  friendship  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  res¬ 
pect  for  the  national  dignity  of  members  of  all  na¬ 
tions  and  nationalities. 

The  internationalist  education  of  Soviet  service¬ 
men  is  a  component  of  their  unshakable  morale.  It 
inspires  the  servicemen  in  their  effort  to  enhance 
their  combat  proficiency  and  strengthen  discip¬ 
line.  The  socialist  emulation  movement  in  honour 
of  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the 
USSR  has  gained  tremendous  scope  in  units  and 
ships. 

By  their  excellent  performance  of  their  service 
duties  and  loyalty  to  the  Homeland  Soviet  servi¬ 
cemen  demonstrate  their  monolithic  cohesion 
round  the  Leninist  Party,  and  their  readiness  to 
execute  with  honour  their  patriotic  and  internatio¬ 
nalist  duty. 

8,  1982 
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ARMED  FORCES 


LEGAL  AUTHORITY  OF  COMMANDER'S  ORDERS  DESCRIBED 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  34-35 

[Article  by  Maj  Gen  N.  Gusev:  "The  Commander's  Order"] 

[Text] 


THE  RIGHT  of  commanders  to  issue  orders  to 
their  subordinates  and  the  duty  of  the  su¬ 
bordinates  to  carry  them  out  is  a  specific 
feature  of  service  in  the  army  and  navy.  Orders 
are  the  main  means  of  exercising  military  control, 
for  pooling  the  efforts,  knowledge,  skill  and  will 
power  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  definite  purpose.  The  order  of  the  com¬ 
mander  is  legally  bending,  The  Disciplinary  Regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  USSR  lay 
down: 

"The  order  of  the  commander  is  a  law  for  his 
subordinates." 

An  order  is  a  demand,  not  a  request.  There¬ 
fore,  regardless  of  the  time,  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  once  a  serviceman  has  received  an 
order  he  has  no  right  to  question  its  expediency 
or  necessity,  to  dispute  the  actions  of  the  com¬ 
mander  or  enter  into  discussion  with  him.  Soviet 
regulations  and  manuals  forbid  subordinates  to 
criticise  or  discuss  the  orders  of  commanders. 
Why?  Here  is  the  answer  to  this  question  given 
by  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Andrei  I.  Yeryo¬ 
menko,  a  distinguished  Soviet  leader: 

"Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  subordina¬ 
tes  began  to  discuss  an  order  of  their  commander. 
One  would  say  that  the  commander's  order  was 
correct,  another  would  try  to  prove  it  was  wrong, 
and  still  another  man  would  decide  there  was  no 
need  to  hurry  with  the  execution  of  the  order 
and  would  do  so  when  it  suited  him.  This  disorder 
will  result  in  failure  of  the  mission,  whether  big  or 
small.  If  such  disgraceful  behaviour  is  permitted 
in  battle,  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  defeat  and  loss 
of  human  life." 
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the  commander's  order  must  be  carried  out 
meticulously  and  punctually.  This  is  a  vital  requi¬ 
rement  of  military  discipline.  Accurate  fulfilment 
of  an  order  in  combat  may  often  play  a  decisive 
role  in  securing  victory.  Accuracy  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  in  combat  training  and  political  education,  | 
when  men  are  being  moulded  into  soldiers. 

Soviet  servicemen  are  aware  that  the  order  of 
the  commander  does  not  express  the  latter's 
will  alone.  They  regard  the  commander's  order  as ; 
an  order  of  the  Homeland,  of  their  people,  for  an 
officer,  praporshchik  or  sergeant  is  a  spokesman 
of  the  state  in  the  army.  He  is  invested  with  po- 
wers  legally  confirmed  by  the  service  regulations 
and  manuals.  Soviet  officers  and  men  are  class 
brothers,  they  share  a  common  world  outlook  and 
common  political  convictions.  The  social  homoge- 
neity  of  the  USSR  Armed  Forces  reflects  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  political  unity  of  mature  socialist  society, 
the  common  aims  and  interests  of  both  superiors 
and  subordinates  —  builders  and  defenders  of  j 
communist  society.  This  forms  the  basis  for  their 
official  relations,  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

While  establishing  the  obligatory  character  of; 
obedience  of  subordinates  to  commanders  and- 
superiors  in  general,  the  service  regulations  and 
manuals  proceed  from  the  fact  that  disciplinary  re¬ 
quirements  stem  from  the  interests  of  duty,  of  the 
cause  they  are  serving,  and  not  from  personal 
motives.  Soviet  soldiers  and  seamen  are  not  me- ; 
chanical  executors  of  orders.  Together  with  their1 
commander  they  bear  responsibility  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  missions  assigned  and  the  state  of  af- 
fairs  in  the  subunit.  Therefore,  though  implicit 
obedience  is  required  of  subordinates,  it  is  highly 
important  that  they  should  see  the  purpose  of  the 
commander's  orders  and  instructions.  .That  is  why 
an  officer  must  be  skilled  in  the  art  of  convincingly  : 
explaining  io  his  subordinates  the  purpose  of  his 
orders.  Of  course  sometimes  the  purpose  may  be 
evident  without  special  explanations.  Marching 
drill  orders  are  a  case  in  point. 

To  maintain  a  high  level  of  combat  readiness 
and  high  discipline  standards,  to  ensure  effective 
fulfilment  of  missions  assigned  to  the  men  the 
commander  must  use  his  right  to  issue  orders  and 
persistently  secure  obedience  of  the  men  in  any 

situation.  Mikhail  V.  Frunze,  a  distinguished  So¬ 
viet  military  leader  said: 

"An  order  is  an  order.  Exhortation  and  persua¬ 
sion  of  subordinates  to  carry  out  orders  are  of 
themselves  gross  violations  of  discipline." 

In  the  issuing  and  execution  of  orders  the  laws 
governing  and  reflecting  the  psychology  of  the 
individual  and  military  collective  (team),  the  prin¬ 
ciples  regulating  relations  between  servicemen 


that  take  shape  in  the  process  of  their  joint  work 
inevitably  manifest  themselves.  If  the  commander 
is  unable  to  take  this  into  account,  it  will  create  a 
psychological  barrier  between  him  and  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  causing  them  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
his  actions  and  orders.  The  subordinates  will  na¬ 
turally  carry  out  such  orders  without  displaying 
initiative,  only  because  they  have  to  execute 
them.  This  may  cause  failure  to  fulfil  a  correct  de¬ 
cision. 

At  a  tactical  exercise  the  motorised  infantry  pla¬ 
toons  under  T.  Pankratov  and  K.  Demidov  were 
ordered  to  organise  the  ground  for  defence  with 
engineer  works.  Lieutenant  T.  Pankratov  summon¬ 
ed  his  section  leaders  and  assigned  clearcut  mis¬ 
sions  to  them.  He  told  them  what  to  do  and  when 
io  do  it  and  suggested  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 
The  officer  was  smartly  dressed,  he  was  comple¬ 
tely  in  command  of  the  situation  and  gave  clear 
and  brief  orders.  His  very  tone  seemed  to  suggest 
that  he  had  weighed  and  carefully  thought  out 
everything.  He  did  not  have  a  shade  of  doubt  as 
to  the  success  of  his  assignment. 

Lieutenant  K.  Demidov  was  quite  different.  He 
summoned  the  section  leaders  for  briefing  v/ith 
some  delay.  His  orders  lacked  concreteness  and 
the  very  tone  of  his  voice  was  dull.  The  results 
were  different  too.  The  first  platoon  engaged  in 
socialist  emulation  in  meeting  the  time  and  quality 
standards  in  fulfilling  the  assignment.  The  men  of 
the  second  platoon  were  slack.  And  the  company 
commander  had  to  intervene  to  help  Lieutenant 
K.  Demidov  execute  the  assignment. 

In  issuing  an  order  the  commander  must  give 
thought  to  every  detail  of  the  mission  he  intends 
to  assign  to  his  subordinates  and  must  spare  no 
pains  to  ensure  its  fulfilment. 

The  form  in  which  an  order  is  issued  is  impor¬ 
tant  too.  A  categorical,  confident  order  stated  in 
clearcut  terms  rules  out  all  doubt,  therefore,  these 
requirements  are  imperative  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  any  order  or  command.  The  officer's  entire 
behaviour  should  convince  his  subordinates  that 
his  order  will  ensure  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  mission.  This  is  particularly  important  in  com¬ 
bat.  -  .  -  -  -  • .  -  -  ~  — —  -  . 

The  force  of  an  order  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  competence  of  the  commander  and  his  moral 
prestige.  Officers  holding  identical  posts  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  rank  do  not  always  command  the 

same  prestige.  Far  from*  it.  In  a  combat  situation 
the  commander's  prestige  increases  the  force  of 
his  orders.  If  the  men  feel  that  they  are  under  an 
intelligent,  experienced  and  competent  comman¬ 
der  on  whom  they  can  rely,  they  will  go  bravely 
into  battle.  . .  ...  . . . — 
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The  commander's  observance  of  the  regulations 
in  issuing  orders  also  has  a  definite  effect  on  the 
subordinate.  The  observance  of  regulation  requi¬ 
rements,  i.  e.  of  the  forms,  is  not  a  formal  act.  It 
has  a  definite  purpose,  namely  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  subordinate,  to  emphasise  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  what  the  commander  is  saying,  to  inspire 
confidence  in  success,  rule  out  a  negative  appro¬ 
ach.  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate.  These  functions 
give  weight  and  importance  to  the  order. 

The  battalion  under  Captain  V,  Kundyukov  has 
been  securing  good  results  in  combat  training  and 
political  education  for  several  years  now.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  high  disciplinary  standards.  Its 
officers  and  men  invariably  live  up  to  regulation 
requirements.  The  officers'  experience  in  working 
out  decisions  and  making  them  known  to  the  su¬ 
bordinates  merits  attention.  They  have  worked  out 
a  procedure  to  which  they  adhere.  Before  giving 
an  order  an  officer  decides  to  whom  the  mission 
will  be  assigned  and  who  will  be  responsible  for 
its  execution,  he  thinks  of  the  form  of  the  order 
to  be  issued  in  order  to  make  it  convincing  and  to 
ensure  a  mobilising  effect,  to  determine  clearly! 
the  volume  of  work,  .the  time  needed  to  fulfil  it, 
the  procedure  for  reporting  execution,  the  mate¬ 
rial  necessary  for  the  mission;  to  provide  for  en¬ 
couragement  of  efficient  execution  of  the  order, 
for  control  over  execution  of  the  order,  to  think 
out  the  forms  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  collec¬ 
tive,  activists,  Communists  and  YCL  members 
should  be  used  to  promote  efficiency  and  profi¬ 
ciency. 

Regardless  of  whom  the  commander's  order  is 
addressed  —  whether  to  a  subunit  or  an  indivi¬ 
dual  soldier,  it  is  invariably  perceived  individually, 
it  is  "refracted"  through  the  intellect  of  each  sol-1 
dier.  Therefore,  the  officer  must  see  with  his; 
mind's  eye  how  his  order  will  be  received  by  the 
subordinate  or  subordinates.  Everything  is  impor¬ 
tant  here:  the  psychological  condition  and  feelings 
of  the  individual  men  and  of  the  entire  collective, 
the  traditions  that  have  taken  shape  in  the  subunit, 
the  level  of  cohesion,  the  interests  and  capabili-: 
ties  of  the  subordinates.  j 

The  commander's  order  is  a  complex  and  res¬ 
ponsible  act  in  his  official  duties.  His  knowledge, 
experience,  will  power,  skill  and  ability  to  unders- 1 
tand  his  men  and  establish  official  relations  with 
them  ail  merge  in  the  order. 
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ARMED  FORCES 


WARTIME  OPERATIONS:  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CAUCASUS  DISCUSSED 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  40-41 

[Article  by  Col  L.  Kozlov,  Cand.  Sci.  (History)  ,  under  the  heading  "Military 
History":  "The  Defence  of  the  Caucasus"] 


[Text] 

Among  the  events  of  the  Greet  Patriotic  War  the 
Battle  for  the  Caucasus  occupies  an  important 
place.  Combat  actions  in  the  area  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas  went  on  for  more  than  a 
year  {from  July  25,  1942  to  October  9,  1943J. 
This  article  deals  with  the  defensive  period  of 
the  Battle  for  the  Caucasus,  which  lasted  up  to  the 
end  of  December  f942. 

.  In  the  summer  of  1942,  the  nazi  Command  concentrated 
its  main  efforts  on  the  southern  sector  of  the  Soviet-Ger¬ 
man  front.  It  paid  the  main  attention  to  capturing  the  Cau¬ 
casus —  a  very  rich  economic  area  where  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  overall  output  of  oil  in  the  USSR  was  extrac¬ 
ted.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  Army  Group 
“South”  on  June  J,  1942  Hitler  declared  that  "if  he  does 
not  get  the  Maikop  and  Grozny  oil  he  will  have  to  put 
an  end  to  this  war.” 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  code-named  "Edelweis,"  the  nazi  Command  intended, 
first  of  ail,  to  seize  the  North  Caucasus.  Then  it  planned 
to  outflank  the  Greater  Caucasian  Range  on  the  west  and 
east  and,  breaking  through  the  passes  in  the  north,  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  Transcaucasus.  Upon  reaching  the  Transcaucasus  the 
nazi  military-political  leadership  hoped  to  establish  its  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Black  Sea  and  to  force  Turkey  to  enter  the 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union.  By  this  time  26  divisions  of 
the  Turkish  Army  were  already  deployed  along  the  So- 
viet-Turkish  border.  Finally  the  enemy  planned  to  create  the 
necessary  prerequisites  for  an  invasion  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East. 

The  nazi  ring  leaders  did  not  doubt  that  discord  which 
according  to  their  calculations  would  set  in  among  the 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  would  favour  the  realisation  of  the 
“Edelweis”  plan.  With  this  purpose  in  mind  they  carried 
out  a  policy  of  setting  one  nation  against  the  other,  spread 


rumours  about  alleged  "loyal"  and  "friendly”  attitude  of 
nazism  towards  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  second  half  of  July  the  formations  of  nazi  Army 
Group  "A”  comprising  167,000  officers  and  men,  1,130  tanks, 
4,540  artillery  pieces  and  mortars  and  up  to  1,000  combat 
planes  approached  the  lower  Don.  This  powerful  grouping 
was  to  encircle  and  destroy  by  converging  blows  at  Tikho- 
retsk  the  Soviet  forces  south  and  south-east  of  Rostov  and 
then  to  capture  the  North  Caucasus. 

The  enemy  grouping  was  faced  by  the  forces  of  the  Sou¬ 
thern  Front  under  General  R.  Ya.  Malinovsky  and  some  for¬ 
ces  of  the  North-Caucasian  Front  commanded  by  Marshal 
S.  M.  Budyonny.  They  numbered  112,000  officers  and  men, 
121  tanks,  2,160  artillery  guns  and  mortars,  130  aircraft  and 
were  considerably  inferior  to  the  enemy. 

The  Soviet  forces  were  faced  with  a  very  difficult  task: 
to  stop  the  enemy,  exhaust  him  in  defensive  battles  and 
prepare  the  necessary  conditions  for  passing  over  to  a 
resolute  offensive.  The  fighting  which  developed  at  the 
time  on  the  approaches  to  Stalingrad  favoured  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  mission.  It  attracted  the  enemy  forces  like  a 
magnet  thus  facilitating  the  struggle  of  the  Soviet  forces  in 
the  North  Caucasus. 

On  July  25,  the  nazi  formations  passed  over  to  the  of¬ 
fensive.  Forcing  the  Don,  the  enemy  struck  blows  in  the 
Salsk,  Stavropol  and  Krasnodar  directions.  The  Soviet  forces 
could  not  contain  the  superior  enemy  forces  and  with¬ 
drew  behind  the  Manych  Channel.  On  July  28,  the  nazis 
managed  to  carry  out  an  assault  crossing  of  this  latter.  Thus 
there  was  a  serious  danger  of  a  breakthrough  by  enemy 
tank  and  motorised  forces  deep  into  the  Caucasus. 

In  order  to  improve  the  leadership  of  the  forces  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Command  GHQ  united  the  Southern  and  the  North- 
Caucasian  fronts  into  the  North-Caucasian  Front  under 
Marshal  S.  M.  Budyonny.  Simultaneously  by  order  of  GHQ 
the  Transcaucasian  Front  under  General  I.  V.  Tyulenev  held 
defensive  lines  along  the  Terek  and  Urukh  rivers  and  the 
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passes  of  the  centra!  part  of  the  Greater  Caucasian  Range. 

A  multizone  defence  was  created  in  the  Grozny  and 
Makhachkala  sectors.  Four  special  strike  detachments,  each  ! 
consisting  of  500  Communists  and  Komsomol  members  were  ^ 
moved  to  the  most  dangerous  sectors.  They  were  formed 
under  supervision  of  Brigade  Commissar  L.  1.  Brezhnev, 
General  V.  F.  Vorobyov  and  Colonels  V.  I.  Rozhkov  and 
-S.  I.  Svintsov. 

The  commanders  and  political  workers  carried  out  inten¬ 
sive  work  to  mobilise  the  fighting  men  for  a  decisive  re¬ 
buff  to  the  enemy.  They  made  competent  use  of  the  pat¬ 
riotic  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  the  entire  peoples  “of 
the  Caucasus.  Addresses  and  letters  of  the  working  people 
of  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and  other  Republics,  Na¬ 
tional  Territories  and  Regions,  expressed  belief  in  the  in¬ 
destructible  power  of  the  beloved  army,  readiness  to  help 
it  to  stop  and  destroy  the  enemy.  The  army  newspaper 
"Hero  of  the  Motherland"  published  an  appeal  of  the  ol¬ 
dest  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the  Kabardin-Balkar 
and  Chechen-lngush  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  to  all  peoples  of  the  Caucasus.  It'  read  in  part:  "We, 
peoples  of  the  North  Caucasus  know  that  our  strength  lies 
in  our  indissoluble  friendship  and  the  fraternal  help  of 
the  great  Russian  people.  Let  us  therefore  rise  as  one 
man  without  distinction  of  age  or  nationality  for  a  sacred 
war  against  the  hitlerite  murderers  and  tyrants.  We  shall 
win  the  desired  victory  in  a  mortal  clash  with  the  hated 
enemy." 

At  that  difficult  time  the  local  Party  and  Soviet  organisa¬ 
tions  rendered  the  front  all-round  assistance.  Many  thou¬ 
sand  Communists  and  Komsomol  members  of  dozens  of 
nationalities  joined  the  ranks  of  the  fighting  men  end-na¬ 
tional  fighting  units  and  formations  and  partisan  detach¬ 
ments  were  formed.  In  a  short  time  the  production  of  mor¬ 
tars,  submachine  guns  and  ammunition  at  factories  and 
works  of  the  Transcaucasus  was  increased.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  working  people  participated  -  in  building  defen¬ 
sive  tines. 

On  August  6,  the  nazi  forces  availing  themselves  of  their 
considerable  superiority  in  men  and  equipment,  carried 
out  an  assault  crossing  of  the  Kuban  near  Armavir  and 
mounted  an  offensive  against  Maikop  and  Krasnodar.  By 
August  17,  the  Soviet  forces  stopped  the  enemy  in  bloody 
battles  in  the  foothills  of  the  western  part  of  the  Greater 
Caucasian  Range. 

At  the  end  of  August-beginning  of  September  heavy 
fighting  ensued  in  the  Novorossiisk  sector.  The  forces  of 
the  47th  Army  repulsed  continuous  attacks  of  the  nazis 
trying  to  capture  Novorossiisk.  In  the  area  of  the  Volchi 
Vorota  Pass  the  battery  of  Senior  Lieutenant  V.  Lavrentyev 
courageously  fought  the  enemy.  The  gunners  held  their 
positions  to  the  last  shell.  When  the  ammunition  was  ex-  I 


pended  they  blew  up  the  guns  and  jointly  with  the  Mari¬ 
nes  engaged  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

On  September  7,  enemy  units  broke  through  to  the  nor¬ 
thern  outskirts  of  Novorossiisk.  Street  fighting  ensued.  Our 
soldiers  foughh  for  every  block  and  every  house.  Frequently 
hand-to-hand  fighting  broke  out,  separate  buildings  chan¬ 
ged  hands  time  and  again.  Acting  regardless  of  every- 

thing  and  committing  to  action  new  fresh  forces  the  enemy 
rushed  forward.  On  September  -9,  he  was  stopped  on  the 
city's  eastern  outskirts  in  the  area  of  the  "Oktyabr"  Cement 
Works.  All  his  attempts  to  penetrate  deeper  failed.  The  So¬ 
viet  forces  firmly  held  positions  here  until  they  assumed 
the  offensive  and  completely  liberated  Novorossiisk  in 
September  1 943. 

By  the  end  of  September  1942  the  situation  in  the  North 
Caucasus  became  less  tense.  The  Supreme  Command  GHO 
reinforced  the  Soviet  forces  holding  defences  there  and 
they  delivered  frequent  and  strong  blows  at  the  enemy. 
However,  the  nazi  Command  did  not  abandon  its  plans  to 
capture  the  Caucasus.  On  September  25  the  enemy  mounted 
an  offensive  in  the  direction  of  Tuapse,  but  it  failed. 

Early  in  November  the  enemy  was  stopped  in  the  Grozny 
and  Ordjonikidze  sectors.  His  plans  to  capture  the  Grozny 
and  Baku  oil  had  failed  thanks  to  the  courage  and  staunch¬ 
ness  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  Northern  Group  of  Forces 
of  the  Transcaucasian  Front.  An  example  is  the  heroic  feat 
of  arms  performed  near  the  village  of  Marilyudovka  by  an¬ 
titank  riflemen  brothers  Dmitry  and  Ivan  Ostapenko.  In  a 
single  day  they  destroyed  20  nazi  tanks,  13  of  them  being 
disabled  by  Dmitry.  He  was  awarded  the  title  of  Hero  of 
the  Soviet  Union  while  Ivan  was  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  Lenin. 

The  enemy  made  desperate  efforts  to  break  through  to 
the  Transcaucasus  through  the  passes  in  the  central  part 
of  the  Greater  Caucasian  Range.  But  thanks  to  the  measu¬ 
res  taken  by  the  Soviet  Command  beforehand  and  the  he¬ 
roism  of  the  fighting  men  this  threat  was  liquidated. 

In  December  1942,  the  front  line  in  the  Caucasus  was 
stabilised.  The  defensive  period  of  the  Battle  for  the  Cau¬ 
casus  ended.  At  the  cost  of  heavy  losses  —  the  nazi  Army 
Group  "A"  lost  more  than  10,000  officers  and  men  —  the 
enemy  had  only  managed  to  reach  the  foothills  of  the  Grea¬ 
ter  Caucasian  Range  and  the  Terek  River.  He  was  unable 
to  break  through  to  Baku  and  the  Transcaucasus  or  to  app¬ 
roach  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hitler's  "Edelweis" 
plan  had  failed. 

The  defence  of  the  Caucasus  was  of  great  military-poli¬ 
tical  and  strategic  importance.  It  was  carried  out  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  forces  at  Stalin¬ 
grad.  These  actions  exerted  an  exceptional  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  fighting  for  the  Caucasus.  The  stubborn 
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defensive  fighting  and  later  the  counteroffensive  of  the 
Soviet  forces  at  Stalingrad,  not  only  prevented  the  nazj 
Command  from  reinforcing  its  Caucasian  grouping  but  for¬ 
ced  it  to  take  away  some  formations  from  the  Caucasus 
and  transfer  them  to  Stalingrad  to  help  the  forces  encircled 
there. 

The  defence  of  the  Caucasus  vividly  demonstrated  the 
vigour  and  strength  of  the  friendship  between  the  Soviet 
peoples.  In  those  battles  Russians  and  Georgians,  Ukrai¬ 
nians  and  Armenians,  Byelorussians  and  Azerbaijanians, 
representatives  of  dozens  of  nationalities  of  the  Caucasus 
and  other  areas  of  the  country  fought  the  enemy  shoulder 
to  shoulder  Fighting  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
their  Socialist  Motherland  they  held  out  and  were  victo¬ 
rious. 
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AIR  FORCES 


USSR  AIR  FORCE  CINC,  CHIEF  MAR  P.  KUTAKHOV  ARTICLE  ON  AVIATION  DAY 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  8-11 

[Article  by  P*  Kutakhov,  Coraraander-in-Chief  of  the  Air  Force,  Deputy 
Defence  Minister  of  the  USSR] 

[Text] 

The  Soviet  people  marks  one  of  its  national  ho¬ 
lidays  _  USSR  Aviation  Day  —  in  an  atmosphere 
of  high  political  and  labour  activity  and  of  monoli¬ 
thic  cohesion  around  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
Leninist  Central  Committee.  The  Soviet  people's 
thoughts  and  deeds  in  these  days  are  directed 
at  implementing  the  historical  decisions  of  the 
26th  CPSU  Congress  and  worthily  meeting  the  j 
60th  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  A  new  upsurge  of  la¬ 
bour  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  the  masses  fol¬ 
lowed  the  decisions  of  the  November  1981  Ple¬ 
nary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Centra!  Committee  and 
the  6th  Session  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet.  ! 

Like  all  the  Soviet  people,  the  men  of  the  Army, 

Air  Force  and  Navy  live  in  unity  of  heart  and 

.;>;/ught  with  their  Motherland.  They  persistently 
>prove  their  combat  skills,  learning  to  defeat  a 
strong  and  well-equipped  enemy.  Soviet  service-  ; 
men  spare  no  pains  to  enhance  combat  readiness 
and  vigilance,  guarding  unflinchingly  the  count¬ 
ry's  security  and  protecting  reliably  the  Soviet 
people's  peaceful  and  creative  labour. 

Concern  for  combat  readiness  is  necessitated  by 
the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  inc¬ 
reasing  tenseness  of  the  international  situation. 

Inflating  the  slanderous  myth  of  a  "Soviet  military 
threat,"  aggressive  imperialist  circles  in  the  USA 
and  other  NATO  countries  are  feverishly  whipping 
up  the  arms  race  aimed  at  achieving  military  su¬ 
periority. 

Accelerated  implementation  of  NATO's  sinister 
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plans  for  deployment  of  new  American  medium- 
range  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  development 
and  production  of  new  weapons  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  neutron,  binary  and  laser  weapons,  attempts 
to  aggravate  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  Afri¬ 
ca,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Caribbean,  and  feve¬ 
rish  formation  of  a  Washington-Peking-Tokyo  mi¬ 
litary-strategic  alliance  at  a  high  pace  are  increas¬ 
ing  the  danger  to  peace  and  international  security. 

American  imperialism  interferes  unceremonious¬ 
ly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Polish  People's  Re¬ 
public  and  many  other  states.  Jointly  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Pakistani  leadership,  and  also  with  other 
reactionary  forces,  the  USA  is  waging  an  undec¬ 
lared  war  against  Afghanistan. 

In  face  of  the  ever  increasing  threat  from  impe¬ 
rialism's  aggressive  circles  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Soviet  Government  are  striving  persistent¬ 
ly  to  give  practical  implementation  to  the  Peace 
Programme  for  the  1 980s  adopted  by  the  26th 
CPSU  Congress,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  enemies  of  peace  and  showing  cons¬ 
tant  concern  for  strengthening  the  country's  de¬ 
fence  capability  and  maintaining  the  Armed  For¬ 
ces  in  the  state  of  constant  combat  readiness. 

Speaking  at  the  26th  CPSU  Congress,  L.  I. 
Brezhnev  said:  “...the  Party  and  the  Government 
did  not  for  a  single  day  lose  sight  of  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  strengthening  the  nation's  defence  po¬ 
tential,  its  Armed  Forces.  The  international  situa¬ 
tion  obliges  us  to  do  so." 

The  military  might  and  combat  readiness  of  the 
Soviet  Army  and  Navy  have  rfeached  a  qualitati¬ 
vely  new  level.  Their  abundant  technical  equip¬ 
ment  guarantees  reliable  protection  of  the  state 
interests  of  our  Motherland. 

Combat  readiness  is  the  crowning  of  the  troops' 
proficiency  in  peacetime  and  the  key  to  victory  in 
war;  it  is  the  state  and  degree  of  the  forces'  pre¬ 
paredness  for  immediate  and  successful  execution 
of  combat  missions. 

Worthily  meeting  USSR  Aviation  Day,  Soviet 
airmen  'are  well  aware  that  high  constant  combat 
readiness  of  air  units  and  subunits  is  ensured  by 
strenuous  military  labour  and  depends  largely  on 
the  efforts  of  each  serviceman;  it  is  forged  daily 
during  combat  alert  duty  and  everyday  training 
in  classrooms,  on  firing  ranges  and  aerodromes, 
in  long  flights  and  training  air  battles. 

High  combat  readiness  requires  that  the  Air 
Force  personnel  tirelessly  perfect  their  military, 
technical  and  political  knowledge,  skilfully  handle 
their  intricate  weapons  and  equipment  and  strive 


to  achieve  high  results  in  combat  training  and  po¬ 
litical  education. 

Therefore,  military  councils,  commanders,  poli¬ 
tical  bodies,  Party  and  VCL  organisations  con¬ 
centrate  their  activities  on  improving  the  process 
of  instruction,  which  depends  to  a  high  degree  on 
the  professional  and  methodical  skills  of  its  orga¬ 
nisers,  first  and  foremost  of  commanders  and  ins¬ 
tructors,  and  on  how  they  train  and  educate  their 
subordinates  and  control  crews,  subunits  and  units 
in  different  combat  situations.  The  combination  of 
ideological  conviction,  the  commander's  will  and 
developed  operative  and  tactical  thinking  and  mi¬ 
litary  and  technical  outlook  with  the  highest  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  skilful  use  of  combat  equipment  is  the 
basis  for  successful  activity  of  air  commanders  at 
all  levels. 

Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  D.  F.  Ustinov,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Politbureau  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  Minister  of  Defence  of  the  USSR,  said: 

“The  personnel's  ideological  and  political  steel¬ 
ing,  high  combat  skills  and  ability  to  withstand 
great  moral,  psychological  and  physical  loads  are 
major  components  of  combat  readiness," 

In  modern  conditions  airmen  must  not  only  dis¬ 
play  deep  knowledge,  perfect  team-work  in  bat¬ 
tle  and  excellent  air  training  standards,  but  also 
high  spiritual  qualities,  sound  ideological  steel¬ 
ing,  staunchness,  political  awareness,  thorough 
understanding  of  their  missions,  the  ability  to  en¬ 
dure  enormous  moral,  psychological  and  physical 
loads,  and  retain  their  will  to  win  in  any  situation. 

All  these  qualities  are  developed  in  the  process 
of  the  personnel's  ideological,  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  training  based  on  further  study  and  propa¬ 
ganda  of  Lenin's  ideological  and  theoretical  le¬ 
gacy,  the  decisions  af  the  26th  CPSU  Congress, 
subsequent  resolutions  adopted  by  the  CPSU  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  L.  I.  Brezhnev's  works  and  spee¬ 
ches  bearing  on  questions  of  home  and  foreign 
policy,  strengthening  the  country's  defensive  po¬ 
tential  and  enhancing  the  combat  might  of  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

Commanders,  political  workers,  Party  and  YCL 
organisations  in  units  and  subunits  strive  to  achi¬ 
eve  a  deeper  insight  into  the  airmen's  spiritual 
world,  to  accomplish  in  a  more  purposeful  man¬ 
ner  their  political,  military  and  ethical  education 
and  inculcate  the  qualities  characteristic  of  politi¬ 
cally  mature  and  competent  air  fighters.  They 
spare  no  pains  to  turn  servicemen's  political 
knowledge  into  ideological  convictions,  thereoy 
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providing  the  basis  for  moral  standards  of  beha¬ 
viour  and  a  conscientious  attitude  to  their  service 
duties. 

Perfect  knowledge  of  the  design  of  modern 
weapons  and  combat  equipment  and  their  com¬ 
petent  handling  are  decisive  factors  ensuring  air¬ 
men's  high  training  level  and  hence  combat  readi¬ 
ness.  The  weapons  entrusted  to  them  must  be  in 
good  repair  and  ready  for  action  at  all  times  so 
that  the  personnel  can  use  them  with  maximum 
effect  in  any  weather  and  tactical  situation,  by  day 
and  by  night. 

With  the  might  of  combat  equipment  and  wea¬ 
pons  constantly  growing,  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
to  make  full  use  of  their  combat  potential,  i.  e.  to 
destroy  the  enemy  at  great  distances,  with  the 
first  salvo,  launch  or  approach  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  speed,  altitude,  manoeuvrable,  pro¬ 
tective  and  other  qualities.  To  cope  with  this  task, 
neither  time  nor  effort  must  be  spared. 

The  personnel's  high  tactical,  fire  and  technical 
proficiency  is  a  major  criterium  of  combat  readi¬ 
ness. 

Tactical  skill  has  always  been  a  decisive  indica¬ 
tor  of  a  pilot's  professional  maturity  and  readiness 
to  engage  the  enemy.  It  helped  front-line  fighters 
to  find  the  shortest  ways  to  victory  over  a  strong, 
technically  well  equipped  and  often  numerically 
superior  enemy.  It  is  not  fortuitous,  therefore, 
that  it  was  they  who  called  tactics  "the  pilot's  se¬ 
cond  weapon."  And  we  can  add  without  exagge¬ 
ration:  a  weapon  at  times  no  less  formidable  than 
guns,  bombs  and  missiles.  That  is  why,  showing 
constant  concern  for  airmen's  all-round  training, 
commanders,  political  workers  and  staff  officers 
focus  their  attention  on  tactical  training. 

Tactics  is  a  creative  matter.  It  rests  on  profound 
knowledge  of  many  components,  e.  g.  combat  po¬ 
tentialities  of  own  and  enemy's  weapons  and 
equipment,  knowledge  of  their  use  in  battle  and 
of  the  methods  and  techniques  of  fighting  in 
countless  situations,  which  are  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  or  memorise.  Therefore,  most  irn^ 
portant  in  this  respect  is  development  of  creative 
thinking  and  the  ability  to  assess  the  situation  qui¬ 
ckly  and  without  error  and  to  take  correct  deci¬ 
sions  and  implement  them. 

To  enhance  combat  readiness  makes  it  an  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  to  intensify  the  search  for  optimum 
use  of  aviation  jointly  with  the  land  forces  in  con¬ 


ditions  of  unified  control  of  troops  and  weapons 
of  different  kinds  participating  in  battle. 

Modern  tactics  is  closely  linked  with  a  number 
of  other  branches  of  aviation.  A  pilot  or  group  lea¬ 
der  will  not  always  be  able  to  put  into  effect  even 
the  most  brilliant  tactical  concept  and  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  the  combat  potentialities  of  modern  air¬ 
craft  unless  he  has  thoroughly  studied  aircraft 
equipment,  aerodynamics,  the  specifics  of  the  air¬ 
craft's  behaviour  in  different  flight  conditions  and 
all  the  "secrets"  of  its  operation  in  the  air.  A  pilot 
cannot  be  considered  completely  ready  for  flights 
unless  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  ma¬ 
noeuvring,  air  navigation  and  combat  use  of  air¬ 
craft  or  if  he  fails  to  calculate  the  basic  parame¬ 
ters  of  a  combat  flight  and  model  an  air  combat 
or  a  strike  at  ground  targets.  Consequently,  the 
task  of  improving  the  flying  personnel's  tactical 
proficiency  should  be  solved  in  close  unity  with 
profound  study  of  aircraft  equipment,  aerodyna¬ 
mics  and  other  special  subjects. 

Modern  battle  being  characterised  by  swift 
and  daring  attacks,  victory  can  be  scored  only  by 
him  who  handles  equipment  excellently,  can  use 
new  tactical  methods  competently  and  deliver  ac¬ 
curate  fire  from  any  position.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  a  pilot's  failure  to  hit  an  air  or  ground  target 
with  on-board  weapons  will  inevitably  entail  fai¬ 
lure  to  fulfil  the  combat  mission,  thus  reducing  to 
nil  the  efforts  of  a  huge  collective.  Such  occur¬ 
rences  cannot  be  tolerated,  for  the  main  thing  for 
an  airman,  whether  fighter  or  bomber,  is  to  be 
able  to  hit  the  target  at  the  first  attack,  with  the 
first  bomb,  missile  or  projectile.  Proceeding  from 
this,  commanders  at  all  levels  see  to  it  in  the  first 
place  that  the  personnel  regard  every  bombing 
or  fire  mission  as  a  combat  sortie  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  final  results,  i.  e.  by  the  quality  of  the 
attack  and  fire  effectiveness.  Of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance  in  preparing  airmen  for  actions  in  compli¬ 
cated  situations  is  instilling  in  them  a  feeling  of 
great  responsibility,  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
flight,  namely,  fulfilling  the  assigned  mission  with 
minimum  effort  and  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

However,  in  improving  the  combat  proficiency 
of  Air  Force  flying  personnel  it  is  most  important 
to  ensure  not  only  an  individual  airman's  profici¬ 
ency,  but  also  perfect  team-work  of  every  trew, 
flight  and  squadron.  The  development  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Armed  Forces  testifies  that  they  are  increas¬ 
ingly  provided  with  crew-served  weapons  calling 
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for  well-coordinated  and  quick  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  personnel. 

Efficient  execution  of  flying  missions  is  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  flight  safety.  To  ensure  this 
safety  is  a  matter  of  state  importance.  In  this  res¬ 
pect,  commanders,  political  workers,  staff  officers, 
engineers  and  Party  organisations  concentrate 
their  attention  on  improving  the  airmen's  special 
training  level,  proficiency,  and  engineering  com¬ 
petence  in  servicing  and  operating  weapons  and 
equipment. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  determining  the  degree 
of  a  crew's  or  subunit's  combaf  readiness  each 
commander  perfectly  realises  that  serviceability 
and  constant  readiness  of  the  air  fleet  for  action 
is  the  main  material  condition  of  success  in  battle. 
Much  attention  is  therefore  given  in  air  units  to 
operational  reliability,  timely  and  qualitative  ins¬ 
pection  and  maintenance  with  minimum  expendi¬ 
ture  of  work  force  and  materials,  and  to  the  search 
for  new  rational  methods  of  using  the  materiel. 

.Success  in  ensuring  high  combat  readiness,  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  quality  of  training  are  inconcei¬ 
vable  without  strong  discipline,  organisation  and 
efficiency  in  units  and  subunits.  The  attention  of 
commanders,  staffs,  political  bodies,  Party  and 
YCL  organisations  is_constantly  focussed  on  orga¬ 
nising  the  entire  tenor  of  military  life  according 
to  the  requirements  of  orders  and  regulations,  for 
it  creates  favourable  atmosphere  for  continuous 
improvement  of  the  forces'  combat  readiness. 

An  important  role  in  enhancing  constant  com¬ 
bat  readiness  of  units  and  subunits  is  played  by 
Party-political  work  aimed  at  educating  Soviet 
airmen  in  the  spirit  of  selfless  service  of  the  Mo¬ 
therland  and  a  conscientious  attitude  to  one's  ser¬ 
vice  duties,  in  the  spirit  of  Soviet  patriotism  and 
socialist  internationalism.  The  main  content  of  Par¬ 
ty-political  work  is  active  mobilisation  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  enhancing  the  effectiveness  and  quality 
of  combat  training,  improving  air  proficiency,  en¬ 
suring  flight  safety,  mastering  new  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  strengthening  military  discipline 
and  organisation. 

Soviet  airmen  meet  the  USSR  Aviation  Day  with 
new  successes  in  combat  training  and  political 
education.  As  a  result  of  the  strenuous  work  of 
commanders,  political  workers,  staffs,  Par\y  and 
YCL  organisations  the  air  training  standards  of  the 
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personnel  have  considerably  improved  and  the 
number  of  excellent  units  and  subunits,  and  of 
individual  pilots  and  navigators  —  who  are  mas¬ 
ters  of  combat  use  of  their  equipment  or  snipers — 
has  considerably  increased. 

Utter  devotion  of  air  force  personnel  to  the 
cause  of  the  Party  and  to  heroic  traditions,  and 
their  deep  understanding  of  their  duty  towards 
the  Motherland  were  convincingly  demonstrated 
once  again  during  the  "Zapad-81"  exercise,  which 
became  a  test  of  air  units'  and  subunits'  combat 
training  level  and  of  their  readiness  to  carry  out 
any  assignment  of  the  Motherland  in  defence  of 
the  Soviet  people's  socialist  gains  and  peaceful  la¬ 
bour. 

Socialist  emulation  for  worthily  meeting  the  60th 
Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the  USSR  under 
the  motto  "Reliable  defence  of  the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple's  peaceful  labour!,"  which  has  spread  in  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces,  is  an  effective  method  for 
achieving  high  results  in  studies  and  practical 
training,  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  combat  rea¬ 
diness  and  further  improving  air  training  level. 

Units  and  subunits  commanded  by  officers  * 
V.  Sadikov,  V.  Mokhov,  V.  Malei,  V.  Baskakov, 
A.  Mikhailov  and  others,  winners  in  socialist  emu¬ 
lation,  have  achieved  new  successes  in  perfect¬ 
ing  their  professional  training  standards  and  en¬ 
hancing  combat  readiness  during  the  current  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

The  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  the  Soviet 
Government  highly  assess  our  airmen's  military 
labour.  Every  year,  for  excellent  results  in  com¬ 
bat  training  and  political  education  hundreds  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  Air  Force  are  ho¬ 
noured  with  government  awards,  and  those  who 
have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  are  1 
awarded  the  title  of  Merited  Military  Pilot  or  Me¬ 
rited  Military  Navigator  of  the  USSR.  ^ 

In  response  to  the  fatherly  concern  shown  by 
the  Party  and  the  Government,  Soviet  airmen  con¬ 
tinue  to  enhance  their  vigilance,  combat  readiness 
and  military  skills.  True  sons  of  their  people,  ralli¬ 
ed  round  the  Communist  Party  and  its  Leninist 
Central  Committee  in  a  monolithic  combat  forma¬ 
tion  with  the  fighting  men  of  other  services  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  the  armies  of  the  War¬ 
saw  Treaty  countries,  they  will  always  reliably  de¬ 
fend  socialist  gains  and  safeguard  universal  peace. 
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GROUND  TRAINING  FOR  PILOTS  DESCRIBED.  PART  2:  FLIGHT  PREPARATION 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  14-15 

[Article  by  Col  Yu.  Leonov,  Military  Pilot  1st  Class,  under  the  heading 
"Combat  Training":  "Pilots'  Ground  Training"] 

[Text] 


The  aim  of  flight  preparation  is  to 
ensure  success  of  air  missions  and 
guarantee  flight  safety.  Based  on 
relevant  instruction  documents,  it  Is 
tied  in  with  definite  exercises  as 
regards  content,  scope  and  dura¬ 
tion. 

Flight  preparation  is  generally  ,  di¬ 
vided  into  advance,  preliminary  and 
preftight  preparation. 

The  purpose  of  advance  prepara¬ 
tion  Is  to  deepen  the  flying  person¬ 
nel's  theoretical  knowledge  of  aero¬ 
dynamics,  aircraft  equipment,  tac¬ 
tics  and  other  subjects  necessary  for 
forthcoming  exercises  envisaged  by 
the  next  month's  plan. 

After  the  results  for  the  preceding 
month  have  been  summed  up  and 
missions  for  the  next  month  assign¬ 
ed,  squadron  commanders  nor¬ 
mally  inform  each  pilot  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  he  will  have  to  perform.  Each 
officer  has  a  special  notebook 
where  he  writes  down  the  numbers 
of  the  exercises  planned  and  the 
list  of  literature  to  be  studied. 

During  the  hours  allotted  by  the 
time-table  pilots  make  an  indepen¬ 
dent  study  of  questions  bearing  on 
the  content  and  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  the  exercises.  If  need  be, 
they  draw  up  a  concise  synopsis 
with  the  necessary  formulas,  dia¬ 
grams,  tables  and  graphs. 


Under  the  flight  or  squadron 
commander's  guidance  the  officers 
then  study  relevant  sections  of  ae¬ 
rodynamics,  tactics,  aircraft  equip¬ 
ment  and  combat  use,  proceeding 
from  a  specific  assignment.  In  the 
•vent  of  advanced  flying  exercises, 
for  instance,  a  diagram  of  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  forces  on  the  banked  turn 
is  drawn,  and  formulas  of  the  turn 
radius,  g-load  and  time  are  deduc¬ 
ed.  When  preparing  to  perform  tac¬ 
tical  exercises  methods  for  over¬ 
coming  likely  enemy  air  defence  are 
considered,  and  in  preparation  for 
exercises  in  accelerating  the  air¬ 
craft  to  maximum  permissible*  speed 
the  peculiarities  of  supersonic  nozz¬ 
le  functioning,  stability  and  con¬ 
trollability  are  studied.  When  ana¬ 
lysing  exercises  in  combat  use  of 
aircraft  against  ground  targets,  los¬ 
ses  of  height  in  going  into  and 
coming  ouf  of  a  dive  with  different 
C*Joads  end  ranges  at  which  it  is 
nfffcst  advantageous  to  begin  and 
cease  firing  are  calculated. 

N.otebooks  for  advance  prepara¬ 
tion  should  be  small  enough  to  go 
into  a  flying  suit  pocket  and  should 
contain  a  set  of  patterns  of  flight 
for  the  main  and  most  complicated 
exercises  showing  all  necessary  cal¬ 
culations.  Pilots  will  then  have  more 
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tjme  to  study  documents  and  spe¬ 
cial  literature. 

A  central  place  in  pilots'  ground 
preparation  goes  to  preliminary  pre¬ 
paration.  The  work  of  all  comman¬ 
ders,  staff,  various  services  and  the 
entire  flying  personnel  during  this 
period  is  aimed  at  preparing  to  car¬ 
ry  out  concrete  flying  missions  on 
the  forthcoming  flying  day  or  night. 
■Preliminary  preparation  begins  with 
assignment  of  a  flying  mission  in 
the  form  of  a  verbal  order. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  most 
rational  distribution  of  time  for  a 
day  of  preparation: 

09.00-10.00  hrs  —  assignment  of 
mission  to  flying  and  engineering  ’ 
command  personnel  and  to  com-  I 
manders  of  supporting  units,  and 
drawing  up  of  tentative  plan  tables  : 
by  squadron  commanders.  During 
this  period  the  flying  personnel  fill  ; 
in  documents  on  the  preceding  fly¬ 
ing  shift. 

10.00-10.30  hrs—  analysis  of  flights 
and  assignment  of  missions  to  the 
flying  personnel  on  a  unit  scale. 

10.30-11.00  hrs  —  analysis  of 
flights  and  assignment  of  missions 
in  squadrons. 

11.00-15.00  hrs  —  independent 
preparation  and  training  with  the 
use  of  special  equipment. 

15.00-16.00  hrs  —  training  in 
craft  (helicopter)  cockpits. 

16.00-17.00  hrs  —  checking  of 
flight  readiness  of  section,  squadron 
and  regiment,  arid  rehearsal  of  air 
missions  on  the  ground. 

In  assigning  the  general  mission 
the  commander  pays  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  most  complicated  and 
newly-practised  tasks,  complete  and 

Satisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  items 
contained  in  the  forthcoming  day's 
(night's)  plan  table,  and  to  ensur¬ 
ing  flight  safety.  He  also  sees  to  it 
that  maximum  use  is  made  of  graphs, 
diagrams,  tables,  patterns  of  flight 
missions  and  other  aids,  and  that 


methods  and  sequence  of  carrying 
out  complicated  and  new  flight  mis¬ 
sions,  and  also  safety  precautions 
are  expounded  in  detail 

Following  this  the  flying  person¬ 
nel  go  to  their  respective  classes, 
where  squadron  commanders  set 
tasks  to  each  crew  giving  detailed 
explanation  of  methods  and  se¬ 
quence  of  carrying  out  the  assign¬ 
ment,  likely  mistakes  and  ways  of 
correcting  them,  and  safety  mea- 
i  sures. 

Independent  work,  the  main  form 
of  flight  preparation,  is  carried  out' 
under  the  guidance  of  flight  com¬ 
manders.  Officers  study  thoroughly 
.  the  content  and  sequence  of  as¬ 
signments,  piloting  technique,  pro¬ 
bable  mistakes  and  methods  of  cor¬ 
recting  them,  prepare  flight  charts, 
plot  and  analyse  flight  routes,  draw 
up  navigators'  plans,  make  calcula¬ 
tions  for  combat  use  with  weather 
!  conditions  expected  and  study  tar¬ 
gets  and  safety  measures. 

■  In  so  doing,  pilots  use  the  notes 
in  their  advance  flight  preparation 
notebooks,*  to  which  they  subse¬ 
quently  refer,  without  copying  them 
out  in  their  working  notebooks,  the¬ 
se  being  used  for  additional  speci-  ■ 
lying  data  and  calculations  for  per¬ 
forming  the  flight  successfully  in  de¬ 
finite  conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exhaustive 
answer  regarding  the  volume  of  no¬ 
tes  to  be  made.  Everything  depends 
both  on  the  commander's  decisions 
and  on  the  pilots'  abilities  and  train¬ 
ing  level.  However,  all  exercises  to 
be  performed  during  flights  should 
be  reflected  in  a  degree  ensuring 
their  successful  execution.  If  some 
exercises  are  being  worked  up  for 
the  first  time,  reference  should  be 
made  to  pages  or  dates  on  which 
these  exercises  were  worked  up  in  ' 
preliminary  preparation.  j 

The  importance  of  modelling  (also 
reflected  in  working  notebooks)  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  for_  it 
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enables  the  pilot  to  carry  out  mis¬ 
sions  with  maximum  efficiency. 
Therefore,  commanders  pay  much 
attention  to  modelling,  striving  to 
get  each  pilot  to  have  patterns  of 
forthcoming  assignments. 


Working  notebooks  are  kept  af-  j 
ter  a  unified  pattern.  Eight  to  ten 
pages  are  devoted  to  description  of  j 
functional  duties,  diagrams  of  land-  ; 
ing  approach  in  complicated  condi¬ 
tions  with  regular  or  alternate 
aerodromes  used,  diagrams  of  prac-  j 
tice  range,  zones  and  night  start,  ! 
and  to  other  reference  data.  These 
are  followed  by  day-to-day  entries  ; 
on  flight  preparation.  The  notebook  1 
ends  with  extracts  from  orders  and 
directives  on  flight  preparation.  j 


During  independent  training  each 
pilot  trains  on  special  equipment 
and  then  in  the  aircraft  cockpit  un- * 
'der  the  flight  commander's  supervi¬ 
sion. 


On  the  unit  commander's  instruc-  j 
lions  preliminary  preparation  in 
each  squadron  is  supervised  by 
flying  command  personnel  appoint-  1 
ed  for  the  purpose  during  the  as-  1 
signment  of  the  mission. 

Preliminary  training  ends  with  an  1 
individual  or  group  checkup.  An  in-  l 
dividual  checkup,  the  most  exhaus-  : 
live  form  of  checking,  is  obligatory  j 
for  each  section.  Knowing  the  mis-  1 
sion  and  exercises  planned,  the  com-  ! 
mander  has  talks  with  pilots  to  find  ■ 
out  whether  or  not  this  or  that  ques-  i 
tion  has  been  adequately  worked 
up.  Section  commanders  report  rea¬ 
diness  for  flights  to  squadron  com-  ; 
mander,  and  the  latter  to  unit  com¬ 
mander.  The  pilot's  admission  to 
flights  is  recorded  in  his  working 
notebook. 


Group  checkup  merely  supple¬ 
ments  the  individual  check.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  carried  out  on  a  squadron 
or  unit  scale  when  performing 
group  flights  in  common  combat 
formation  or  before  a  flying  tacti¬ 
cal  exercise,  i.e.  on  occasions  when 
it  is  required  to  work  up  questions 
“of  cooperation  of  crews  and  groups 
between  themselves  and  with 
ground  control  points.  The  main 
form  of  group  checkup  is  stage-wise 
(from  takeoff  to  landing)  introduc-  : 
tion  of  narratives.  Maximum  atten-  ; 
tion  is  naturally  given  to  the  most 
complicated  and  responsible  stages  j 
of  the  flight,  in  which  there  may  be  ’> 
violations  of  flying  rules  or  safety 
precautions. 

Rehearsal  of  the  flying  mission  on 
the  ground  is  another  effective  form 
of  checkup,  aimed  at  practising  ! 
cooperation  in  motion.  It  is  done 
on  a  special  ground  representing*  I 
the  flight  area  with  characteristic 
reference  points,  flight  route,  prac¬ 
tice  range  with  the  layout  of  tar¬ 
gets  or  area  of  combat  operations. 

Preflight  preparation,  the  final  sta-  1 
ge  of  flight  preparation,  is  carried 
out  immediately  before  the  begin- 
ing  of  a  flying  shift.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  flying  personnel  undergo 
a  medical  checkup,  study  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  actual  weather  conditions 
on  performance  of  flight  missions, 
specify  the  air,  ground  and  ornitho¬ 
logical  situation,  data  on  function¬ 
ing  of  communication  and  radio-sup¬ 
port  facilities,  make  the  necessary 
calculations  and  have  practical  train- 
ing. 

It  should  be  stressed  in  conclu¬ 
sion  that  thorough  all-round  ground 
training  of  pilots  guarantees  success 
in  the  air  and  their  moral  and  psy¬ 
chological  readiness  for  coping  with 
any  unforeseen  situation. 
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AIR  FORCES 


FLIGHT  SAFETY:  HELICOPTERS  AND  OBSTACLES 


Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  22-23 


[Article  by  Eng  Lt  Col  Yu.  Malakhov,  Cand 
and  Obstacles"] 

[Text]  C  LIGHTS  of  helicopters  near  the 

*  ground  (irrespective  whether 
they  are  performed  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  simple  or  complicated 
weather  conditions)  entail  conside¬ 
rably  increased  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  stresses  on  the  crews. 

This  is  the  main  cause,  according 
to  foreign  experts,  of  the  majority 
of  flight  accidents.  The  magazine  of 
the  American  Helicopter  Society 
affirms  that  during  the  past  five 
years  over  21  per  cent  of  all  flight 
accidents  with  helicopters  have  been 
caused  by  collision  with  obstacles. 

Most  often  helicopters  collide  with 
trees,  bushes,  communication  wires 
and  power  lines. 

Therefore  it  is  quite  natural  that 
safety  control  of  helicopter  flights 
when  they  may  come  across  obstac¬ 
les  is  a  most  important  mission.  To 
cope  with  it  requires  at  first  to  re¬ 
veal  the  causes  of  accidents  and 
then  to  outline  the  necessary  re¬ 
commendations  for  flying  personnel, 
determine  the  ways  of  developing 
various  technical  devices  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  collisions  or  to  minimise 
the  consequences  if  if  is  impossible 
to  avoid  them. 


Based  on  foreign  press 
reports 


Sci.  (Technology) 11  "Helicopters 


The  most  serious  consequences 
result  from  collisons  with  power  li¬ 
nes.  The  main  causes  of  these  acci¬ 
dents  are  the  reduced  attention  of 
pilots  due  to  fatigt^e  when  flying 
near  the  ground  and  poor  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  terrain.  Of  course,  in 
real  combat  the  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  loads  experienced  by 
pilots  will  be  much  greater  and,  be¬ 
sides,  they  will  often  have  to  fly 
over  unknown  or  poorly  known 
enemy  territory,  which  involves  an 
increased  risk  of  running  into  obsta¬ 
cles. 

If  wires  are  caught  in  the  land¬ 
ing  gear  the  helicopter  may  sharply 
bank  or  even  overturn. 

Usually,  when  running  into  wires 
a  helicopter  breaks  them  but  the 
collision  with  powerful  electric  lines 
is  much  more  dangerous  as  steel  is 
used  for  power  lines.  The  breaking 
loads  of  these  wires  may  be  tens 
of  tons. 

The  consequences  of  collision 
with  wires  will  differ  according  to  j 
whether  they  are  hit  by  the  blades 
of  the  main  or  the  steering  rotor 
and  also  according  to  the  size  of 
blades,  what  material  they  are  made  j 
of,  and  the  type  of  wires.  The  bla-  j 
des  of  medium  and  heavy  helicop¬ 
ters  with  a  take-off  weight  of  about 
5,000  kg  cut  wires  up  to  6  mm  in 
diameter. 
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Partial  destruction  of  blades  upon 
impact  results,  as  a  rule,  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  shaking  of  the  helicopter 
which  may  lead  to  loss  of  control. 

Collision  of  helicopters  with  po¬ 
werful  electric  lines  is  fraught  with 
one  more  danger:  the  cutting  or 
breaking  of  wires  may  result  in  a 
momentary  short-circuit  in  the  ma¬ 
chine's  fuselage.  At  the  places  of 
short-circuiting,  craters  usually  ap¬ 
pear.  The  greatest  danger  of  these 
craters  arises  when  they  affect  blade 
spars.  The  decision  on  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  further  use  of  such  spars  is 
taken  proceeding  from  the  toleran¬ 
ces  for  mechanical  damage  contain-1 
ed  in  the  operating  instructions.  But 
aft.er  each  flight  these  craters  are 
carefully  examined  either  visually 
or  by  means  of  optical  instruments. 

The  main  condition  for  preventing 
collisions  of  helicopters  with  wires 
is  exact  knowledge  of  where  the 
wires  are  and  reliable  orientation  in, 
flight.  Therefore,  specialists  advise 
pilots  to  study  the  flight  chart  care¬ 
fully  during  preflight  preparation  | 
and  plot  on  it  the  lines  not  shown. 
One  should  bear  in  mind  that  in 
mountainous  areas  pylons  are  locat¬ 
ed  at  great  distances  from  each  : 
other  and  at  different  horizontal  le¬ 
vels.  The  difference  in  level  bet- 
wefen  two  adjacent  pylons  may  be  1 
tens  or  even  hundreds  of  metres. 

At  present  helicopter  manufactu-  j 
rers  in  various  countries  are  engag¬ 
ed  in  developing  methods  aimed  at 
preventing  helicopters  from  collid¬ 
ing  with  obstacles,  above  all  with 
power  transmission  lines.  Provision  ! 
of  helicopters  with  special  systems 
which  warn  the  crew  that  the  heli-  j 
copter  is  approaching  wires  is  con-  1 
sidered  very  promising,  According  j 
to  foreign  press  reports,  the  deve-  1 


lopment  of  such  systems  has  already 
begun.  But  the  carrying  out  of  these 
projects  will  be  not  an  easy  task. 

More  tangible  results  have  been  ; 
achieved  in  investigations  aimed  at 
minimising  the  consequences  of  the¬ 
se  accidents.  These  include  deve¬ 
lopment  of  various  wire-cuffing  de¬ 
vices  and  also  of  blades  that  allow 
the  wire  to  slide  along  them  without 
being  caught  in  its  elements. 

Research  aimed  at  creating  main  1 
and  steering  rotor  blades  with  a  ' 
rigid,  sharp,  high-inertia  leading  j 
edge  also  show  promise.  Reports  j 
have  appeared  in  the  foreign  milita-  I 
ry  press  on  the  development  of  a  ! 
pyrotechnical  cutter  installed  along 
the  blade  leading  edge.  Once  the 
blade  hits  the  obstacle,  the  detona¬ 
tor  contacts  close,  the  pyrotechnical 
charge  is  set  off  and  the  ejected 
jet  of  smelted  copper  destroys  the 
obstacle.  This  cutter  has  been  re- 
ported  to  cut  through  an  aluminium  ! 
cable  28  mm  in  diameter  or  a  tree 
trunk  with  a  diameter  of  about  ’* 
150  mm.  But  this  cutter  is  -ather  hea-  I 
vy.  For  example,  a  cutter  of  this  type  ; 
intended  for  use  on  helicopters  with 
a  take-off  weight  of  up  to  5,000  kg 
weighs  more  than  20  kg. 

Various  mechanical  cutters  de-  | 
signed  to  break  wires  using  the  1 
kinetic  energy  of  the  flying  heli-  j 
copters  have  also  undergone  stan-  . 
dard  tests.  Experts  consider  that  j 
the  most  effective  among  them  is 
the  cutter  with  the  faces  converging 
at  an  angle  of  5-10°.  It  can  cut  wires  j 
of  any  diameter.  | 

All  types  of  cutters  are  provided  j 
with  special  guides  along  which  the 
wires  are  directed  onto  the  cutter  . 
faces.  Besides,  the  guides  are  cover-  l 
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ed  with  an  abrasive  coating  to  rasp 
the  wires  sliding  along  them.  The 
cutters  are  intended  for  mounting 
on  the  cabin  glazing,  on  the  fuse¬ 
lage  sides,  in  front  of  the  landing 
gear  struts  and  on  the  cabin  roof 
in  front  of  the  primary  gearbox 
shaft. 

Some  specialists  propose  to  use 
a  circular  mechanical  knife  as  a  cut¬ 
ter.  The  knife  is  set  in  rotation  by 
a  pyrotechnical  charge  which  ope¬ 
rates  when  the  wires  touch  the  cut¬ 
ter  contacts. 

To  prevent  the  winding  of  wires 
around  the  swashplate  and  the  mam 
rotor  hub,  use  is  made  of  a  saw- 
type  rotary  cutter  which  simulta¬ 
neously  serves  to  fair  the  hub  and 
the  swashplate. 

Use  of  the  "closed  projection  ele¬ 
ment"  principle  in  designing  heli¬ 
copters  allows  the  danger  of  their 
overturning  when  running  into  wires 
to  be  considerably  reduced.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  principle  the  nose 
part  of  the  skid-type  landing  gear, 
for  example,  closes  up  on  the  fuse¬ 
lage,  or  the  steering  rotor  blades 
are  encased  in  a  closed  ring.  A 
"fan-in-fin"  steering  rotor  (i,  e.  a  ro¬ 
tor  provided  with  a  high-speed  fan), 
codenamed  Fanastron,  installed  in 
the  keel  beam  also  meets  the  requi¬ 
rements  of  this  design  principle.  A 
retractable  landing  gear  is  more 
useful  in  this  respect  than  a  fixed 
one. 

Further  development  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  methods  for  preventing 
collisions  of  helicopters  with  ob¬ 
stacles  and  for  minimising  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  collisions  is  an 
urgent  problem  of  our  days,  and  it 
is  receiving  much  consideration  by 
both  helicopter  manufacturers  and 
flight  safety  experts. 
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GROUND  FORCES 


BMD-1  AIRBORNE  ASSAULT  VEHICLE  DESCRIBED 


Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  25-27 

[Article  by  Eng  Maj  A.  Beskurnikov  tinder  the  heading  "Weapons  and  Equipment" 
*^BMD-1  Airborne  Assault  Vehicle"] 


[Text] 


SOVIET  designers  have  accu¬ 
mulated  a  wealth  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  developing  special  fight¬ 
ing  vehicles  used  in  complicated 
conditions  of  a  paradrop  battle. 
Way  back  in  March  1931  the  first 
airborne  motorised  infantry  detach¬ 
ment  equipped  with  T-27  baby  tanks 
carried  under  the  fuselage  of  TB-3 
aircraft  was  formed.  Four  years  later 
a  5,700  strong  parachute  and  air 
landing  force  with  motor  vehicles, 
armoured  cars  and  T-37  light  amphi¬ 
bious  tanks  was  dropped  near 
Brovary  during  the  exercises  of  the 
forces  of  the  Kiev  Military  District. 

Test  paradrops  of  T-37  and  T-38 
tanks  on  water  surface  testified  to 
the  reliability  of  armoured  equip¬ 
ment  used  at  the  time. 

Ample  provision  of  the  Soviet 
Airborne  Forces  with  weapons  and 
equipment  enabled  paratroopers  to 
carry  out  combat  missions  success¬ 
fully  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
(1941-1945). 

The  paradropped  ASU-57  and 
ASU-85  self-propelled  guns  which 
came  into  service  in  the  postwar 
years  considerably  increased  air¬ 
borne  subunits'  fire  power  and  ma¬ 
noeuvrability.  The  advent  of  the 
8MD-r1  assault  vehicles  h.-ns  opened 
new  prospects  for  extensive  mecha¬ 
nisation  of  airborne  forces.  The  new 


vehicle  features  high  fire  characte¬ 
ristics,  good  mobility  and  a  reliable 
system  of  protection  for  crew  and 
equipment. 

The  layout  of  the  BMD-1  is  a  tra¬ 
ditional  one,  with  the  crew  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  front  and  the  mid- 
dle,  and  the  engine  compartment,  in 
the  rear. 

The  armament  includes  a  smooth-  j 
bore  cannon  and  coaxial  machine 

gun  mounted  in  the  turret.  Besi¬ 
des,  two  more  machine  guns  are 
installed,  one  on  each  side  in  the 
front  of  the  vehicle.  To  fight  enemy 
armoured  targets  at  great  distances, 
the  airborne  assault  vehicle  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  complex  of  wire-guid¬ 
ed  antitank  missiles. 


The  cannon  ammunition  is  kept1 
on  the  ammunition  stowage  rack, 
which  allows  loading  to  be  consi¬ 
derably  speeded  up  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  high  rate  of  fire  to  be 
ensured.  The  same  purpose  is  serv¬ 
ed  by  a  special  arrangement  of  the 
cartridge  cases  of  the  coaxial  ma¬ 
chine  gun,  which  enables  the  gunner 
to  fire  until  the  entire  ammunition 
establishment  (2,000  cartridges)  is 
spent,  without  distracting  his  atten¬ 
tion  for  loading. 
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The  combat  potentialities  of  the 
turret  armament  are  extended  due 
to  fire  control  equipment.  Target 
search  and  aiming  both  by  day  and 
by  night  are  performed  with  the 
aid  of  a  day/night  sighting  peris-' 
cope  comprising  a  daylight  optical 
and  an  ambient  skylight  electro- 
optic  instruments.  The  ambient  sky-, 
light  observation  and  sighting  jn-^ 
strument  precludes  detection  of  the 
vehicle  in  the  dark  which  was  pos-* 
sible  before,  when  infrared  vision1 
devices  were  used.  The  required 
weapons  aiming  speeds  are  ensured 
by  a  semiconductor  electric  drive' 
with  a  reserve  mechanical  drive  to1 
be  used  in  case  of  damage  to  the^ 
former.  The  gun  sighting  range  is^ 
up  to  1 ,300  m.  ! 

The  vehicle  has  an  adequate  life- ^ 
support  system.  The  case-and-link  f 
deflector  bag  fitted  on  the  turret! 
suspension  is  intended  for  collect 
tion  of  projectile  sabots,  spent  cart¬ 
ridge  cases  and  empty  links  of  the 
coaxial  machine  gun  cartridge  belt.  * 


In  conjunction  with  the  powder  gas 

exhaust  system  it  reduces  the  .car¬ 
bon  monoxide  content  in  the  fight¬ 
ing  compartment,  thereby  permitting 
intensive  firing. 

The  sighting  devices  are  well 
adapted  for  use  in  different  climatic 
conditions.  Their  drying  and  heat¬ 
ing  permits  observation  in  frosty  and 
rainy  weather.  A  mechanical  wiper 
makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  ter¬ 
rain  features  in  rain  and  snow. 

The  ATGM  system  enables  the 
crew  to  fight  various  armoured  tar¬ 
gets  successfully  at  a  distance  of 
3,000  m. 


The  vehicle's  fire  power  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  two  PKT  nose  machine 
guns  installed  in  the  ball  races  in 
the  nose  of  the  vehicle.  Two  peris- 
copic  sights  are  used  to  aim  them 
at  the  target.  The  nose  machine  guns 
are  effective  against  light  armoured 
targets,  manpower  and  unprotected 
i  fire  weapons. 


AIRBORNE  ASSAULT  VEHICLE  BMD-l:  1.  antisurge  vane;  2.  ATGM;  3.  driver’s  hatch;  4.  gun  elevating  mecha¬ 
nism;  5.  gun  sight;  6.  gunner’s  hatch;  7.  observation  device;  8.  round  of  ammunition;  9.  escape  hatch;  10.  sighting  de¬ 
vice;  11.  hydrojet;  12.  engine;  13.  pneumatic  spring;  14.  gunner's  seat;  15.  case-and-link  deflector  bag;  16.  driver’s  seat; 
17.  track  tensioning  mechanism 
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Paratroopers  fire  their  small  arms 
through  firing  ports  in  the  vehicle's 
'sides,  and  observe  the  battlefield 
through  the  sighting  devices.  The 
rational  arrangement  of  the  arma¬ 
ment,  crew  and  landing  force  armed 
with  light  machine  guns,  subma¬ 
chine  guns  and  grenades  increases 
fire  effectiveness,  creating  a  dense 
^killing  zone  around  the  vehicle. 

■  The  vehicle's  armour  protects  the 
j  crew  reliably  against  small  arms  j 
fire,  and  also  against  mine  and  shell, 
splinters.-  This  is  largely  due  to  ra¬ 
tional  slope  of  the  armour  plating 
and  the  low  silhouette  of  the  BMD-1.' 
The  design  of  the  hull  and  turret 
provides  maximum  convenience  for 
the  crew,  and  ensures  quick  mount- 
ing  and  dismounting  through  three 
hatches  in  the  front  and  one  large  ; 
hatch  in  the  middle  of  the  vehicle,  • 
behind  the  turret.  The  gunner's  I 
hatch  is  located  in  the  turret  roof.  : 
The  personnel  compartments  are 
separated  from  the  engine  compart¬ 
ment  by  an  airtight  bulkhead. 

The  airtight  hull  allows  the  use  of 
a  collective  system  of  crew  protec-  ! 
tion  against  mass  -  destruction  wea-  ; 
pons.  The  BMD-t  is  also  blast- 
resistant. 

An  independent  suspension  com¬ 
bining  a  hydraulic  track  tensioning 
and  a  ground  clearance  adjusting  ■ 
systems  with  pneumatic  springs  make  j 
it  possible  for  the  crew  to  vary 
(with  the  engine  running)  the  vehi-  ! 
cie’s  ground  clearance  from  100  to 
450  mm,  thereby  increasing  or  de-  1 
creasing  the  total  height  of  the  i 
BMD-1.  Cover  when  firing  can  be  j 
obtained  by  raising  the  hull  and  lo-  j 
wer  it  after  firing  ceases.  The  variab¬ 


le  degree  of  track  tensioning  impro- 
ves  the  vehicle's  shock  absorbing  \ 
capacity  and  driving  on  rough  ter¬ 
rain  and  roads. 

The  light  tracks  and  adjustable 
suspension  enable  the  crew  to  rep¬ 
lace  damaged  track  shoes  without  ; 
any  great  effort. 

Owing  to  the  powerful  engine 

the  vehicle’s  horsepower-to-weight 

ratio  is  32  hp/t,  which  allows  .high  ; 
speeds  to  be  developed  on  land. 

When  acting  in  the  enemy  rear  • 
or  on  the  flanks,  performing  mar- 
che's  or  manoeuvres  with  manpower  j 
and  equipment,  water  barriers  have 
to  be  negotiated,  often  under  enemy 
fire.  Owing  to  the  waterproof  hull 
the  BMD-1  features  good  buoyancy 
and  stability  on  water.  Using  hyd- 
rojets,  it  can  move  on  water  with- 
out  preliminary  preparation.  The 
hydrojets  make  it  possible  to  nego-  j 
tiate  shallows,  to  land  and  to  cont- 
1  rol  the  vehicle  afloat.  I 

A  number  of  contrivances,  jnclud-  : 
ing  cargo  platforms,  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  paradropping  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  Seconds  after  landing  the 
BMD-1  gets  rid  of  the  slings  and  is 
ready  to  engage  the  enemy. 

The  fire-fighting  system  compris¬ 
ing  transducers,  control  units  and 
carbon  dioxide  cylinders  ensures 
the  vehicle1*  survivability  on  the 
battlefield  in  the  event  of  fire.caus-' 
ed  by  battle  'damage'.  The  system  is- 
actuated  automatically  or  by  the 

crew's  command.  _ — 

The  vehicle's  small  dimensions  do 
not  restrict  the  crew's  movements. 
At  the  same  time  they  present  ex¬ 
tensive  possibilities  for  action  in 
woods,  inhabited  localities  and 
mountains. 
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AIR  DEFENSE  FORCES 


ARTICLES  ON  AIR  DEFENSE  FORCES  DAY 

Defending  the  Skies 

Moscow  SOTSIALISTICHESKAYA  INDUSTRIYA  in  Russian  11  Apr  82  p  3 

[Article  by  Lt  Gen  A.  Kulakov,  first  deputy  chief  of  the  Political  Directorate 
of  the  Air  Defense  Forces:  "Defending  the  Skies  of  the  Motherland11] 

[Text]  Every  year,  on  every  second  Sunday  of  April  the  men  of  our  glorious 
Armed  Forces,  like  all  the  Soviet  people,  celebrate  Air  Defense  Forces  Day. 

At  present,  this  holiday  is  being  celebrated  in  a  situation  of  a  nationwide 
struggle  to  carry  out  the  historic  decisions  of  the  26th  CPSU  Congress  and  to 
properly  fete  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  USSR. 

In  showing  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  Soviet  people  and  for  maintaining 
the  defense  might  of  the  Soviet  state  on  a  proper  level,  the  Communist  Party 
has  made  an  enormous  effort  to  lessen  international  tension. 

A  vivid  demonstration  of  the  concern  to  preserve  peace  in  our  world  is  the  new 
proposals  by  the  Soviet  Union  voiced  by  L.  I.  Brezhnev  in  a  speech  at  the  17th 
Soviet  Trade  Union  Congress  of  unilaterally  declaring  a  moratorium  on  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in  the  European  USSR. 

However,  the  imperialist  forces,  primarily  the  aggressive  U.S.  circles,  have 
endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to  check  the  objective  process  of  the  renewal 
of  peace.  They  have  set  out  to  further  increase  the  arms  race  having  turned 
anti-Sovietism  and  anticommunism  into  a  tool  for  increasing  it.  The  intrigues 
of  imperialism  aimed  at  undermining  the  socialist  states  are  becoming  evermore 
refined  and  perfidious. 

The  air  defense  personnel  are  perfectly  aware  of  their  responsible  tasks  and 
their  duty  to  the  motherland  of  securely  defending  the  socialist  fatherland, 
of  being  in  constant  combat  readiness  guaranteeing,  as  the  USSR  Constitution 
demands,  an  immediate  rebuff  of  any  aggressor,  as  well  as  sacredly  defending 
and  adding  to  the  glorious  combat  traditions.  And  in  the  Air  Defense  Forces 
these  traditions  have  profound  roots,  they  were  engendered  and  grew  stronger  in 
the  fierce  battles  against  the  enemies  of  our  motherland  and  in  the  peacetime 
days  of  combat  training. 
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The  birth  of  Air  Defense  Forces,  their  founding  and  development  are  linked 
with  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  and  the  activities  of  V.  I.  Lenin. 

Several  days  after  the  victory  of  Great  October,  V.  I.  Lenin  visited  the 
Putilov  Plant  where  he  spoke  with  the  workers  and  set  the  task  for  them  of  ac¬ 
celerating  the  preparation  of  an  armored  train  with  antiaircraft  guns  to  be 
sent  to  the  front.  The  very  next  morning  this  armored  train  was  on  its  way  to 
the  frontline.  It  provided  substantial  aid  to  the  detachments  of  the  Red 
Guard  and  revolutionary  sailors  in  defeating  the  enemy  around  Gatchina. 

Subsequently,  the  Putilov  workers  built  an  entire  "armored  artillery  motor 
formation"  which  established  the  beginnings  of  the  air  defenses  of  the  young 
Soviet  republic. 

In  the  chronicle  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  there  were  many  heroic  pages  in¬ 
scribed  by  the  men  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces.  Courage,  self-possession,  skill, 
and  unshakable  love  for  the  motherland — this  is  what  allowed  the  personnel  of 
the  Air  Defense  Forces  to  rout  the  enemy  and  achieve  victory  over  it  in  the 
most  difficult  conditions. 

In  peacetime,  the  Air  Defense  Forces,  in  considering  the  experience  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War,  continued  to  improve  and  develop.  This  was  required  by 
the  increased  aggressiveness  of  the  imperialist  states  and  by  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  air  attack  weapons  in  the  capitalist  countries.  The  greatest 
possible  strengthening  of  the  Soviet  state’s  air  defenses  became  a  vital 
necessity. 

Today  the  Air  Defense  Forces  are  forces  on  constant  combat  alert.  They  are 
always  responsible  for  the  motherland’s  security  and  for  the  inviolability  of 
its  air  frontiers  the  length  of  which  are  more  than  60,000  km. 

We  have  something  to  defend  and  something  to  defend  with.  Due  to  the  daily 
concern  of  the  Communist  Party  and  to  the  unstinting  labor  of  the  workers  in 
socialist  industry,  the  Air  Defense  Forces  are  outfitted  with  powerful  diverse 
military  equipment  and  weapons  meeting  the  most  modern  demands. 

The  antiaircraft  missile  troops  comprise  the  basis  of  air  defense  fire  power. 
They  are  armed  with  antiaircraft  missile  complexes  with  great  capabilities  for 
hitting  modern  air  attack  weapons  at  all  ranges  of  altitudes  and  speeds,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather  conditions  and  the  time  of  day.  The  air  defense  avia¬ 
tion  is  equipped  with  supersonic,  all-weather  fighter  interceptors  with  power¬ 
ful  missile  weapons  capable  of  intercepting  and  destroying  any  air  attack 
weapons. 

The  radiotechnical  [radar]  troops  are  equipped  with  radars  capable  of  detecting 
an  air  enemy  at  great  ranges  and  at  all  altitudes,  to  determine  its  precise 
coordinates  and  promptly  provide  radar  information  to  the  antiaircraft  missile 
forces  and  the  fighter  aviation.  The  Air  Defense  Forces  widely  employ  auto¬ 
mated  control  systems  and  high-speed  communications.  All  of  this  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  commanders  and  staffs  in  a  short  period  of  time  to  assess 
the  situation,  to  take  optimum  decisions  for  combat  and  most  fully  utilize  the 
capabilities  of  the  weapons  and  equipment. 
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The  main  force  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  is  comprised  of  the  men  who  are  ideo¬ 
logically  tempered,  loyal  to  the  party  and  the  people  and  in  full  control  of 
the  weapons  entrusted  to  them.  The  commanders,  the  political  workers,  the 
party  and  Komsomol  organizations  mobilize  the  personnel  to  achieve  new  success¬ 
es  in  combat  and  political  training,  in  strengthening  organization  and  disci¬ 
pline  and  in  further  increasing  the  combat  readiness  of  the  subunits  and  units. 
The  socialist  competition  which  has  developed  widely  in  the  troops  in  honor  of 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  USSR  under  the  motto:  "Secure 
Defense  for  the  Peaceful  Labor  of  the  Soviet  People!"  is  aimed  at  achieving 
high  indicators  in  training  and  service. 

The  remarkable  patriotic  deeds  of  the  men  in  the  outstanding  antiaicraft  mis¬ 
sile  regiment  under  the  command  of  Col  V.  Parshikov  are  a  vivid  example  of  a 
profound  understanding  of  one's  military  duty  to  the  motherland.  This  unit  has 
glorious  combat  traditions  and  to  its  score  are  thousands  of  kilometers  of 
frontline  roads  and  65  shot-down  enemy  aircraft.  Many  men  from  the  regiment 
have  received  combat  orders  and  medals.  In  taking  over  the  baton  from  the 
older  generation,  the  personnel  is  successfully  carrying  out  the  plans  for 
military  and  political  training  and  the  socialist  obligations. 

Our  officers  are  loyal  to  their  military  and  patriotic  duty.  Many  of  them  have 
received  high  governmental  decorations  for  successes  in  training,  for  mastering 
the  new  military  equipment  and  for  exemplary  service. 

The  communists  and  Komsomol  members  are  the  unifying  force  of  the  army  collec¬ 
tives.  These  comprise  90  percent  of  the  total  number  of  air  defense  troops. 

By  their  word  and  personal  example,  they  lead  all  the  personnel  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  high  political  vigilance  and  combat  readiness. 

The  air  defense  personnel,  like  all  the  personnel  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces, 
in  a  single  formation  with  the  men  from  the  fraternal  armies  of  the  socialist 
commonwealth,  will  in  the  future  vigilantly  stand  on  guard  for  the  peaceful 
labor  of  their  people  and  the  victories  of  socialism.  They  are  always  on  the 
alert  and  are  always  ready  to  defend  the  skies  of  the  motherland. 

Transcaucasian  Air  Defense  Chief  Interview 

Tbilisi  ZARYA  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  11  Apr  82  p  3 

[Interview  with  Maj  Gen  Art  V.  P.  Sinitsyn,  air  defense  commander  of  the  Red 
Banner  Transcaucasian  Military  District:  "High  Combat  Capability — A  Law  of 
Service"] 

[Text]  On  the  eve  of  Air  Defense  Forces  Day,  a  correspondent 
of  Gruzinform  [Georgian  Information  Service]  met  with  the  air 
defense  commander  of  the  Red  Banner  Transcaucasian  Military 
District,  Maj  Gen  Art  V.  P.  Sinitsyn,  and  asked  him  to  answer 
several  questions. 

[Question]  Comrade  major  general,  please  tell  us  about  the  campaign  record  of 
the  Air  Defense  Forces. 
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[Answer]  The  birth  of  the  air  defense  forces  is  linked  to  the  Great  October 
Socialist  Revolution  and  to  the  activities  of  V.  I.  Lenin.  In  1917,  upon 
Lenin’s  instructions,  the  first  air  defense  subunit  was  organized  for  the  young 
Soviet  republic,  and  in  the  summer  of  1918,  the  first  antiaircraft  railroad 
battery.  Following  units  of  the  11th  Army,  in  1920,  the  battery  arrived  in 
Baku,  making  a  beginning  to  the  creation  of  air  defense  forces  in  the  Soviet 
Transcaucasus . 

Vivid  heroic  pages  were  inscribed  in  the  history  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces 
during  the  years  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  The  air  defense  units  engaged  the 
Nazi  aviation  from  the  very  first  moments  of  the  treacherous  Nazi  attack  on  our 
nation. 

The  military  feat  of  the  defenders  of  the  skies  was  highly  praised  by  the 
motherland.  Three  air  defense  formations  and  26  units  became  guards  ones. 

More  than  80,000  soldiers,  sergeants,  officers  and  generals  were  decorated 
with  high  governmental  awards.  Some  92  of  them  received  the  title  of  Hero  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  heroic  defense  of  the  Caucasus  has  gone  down  in  the  glorious  chronicle  of 
the  Great  Patriotic  War  as  one  of  the  vivid  pages.  The  Soviet  military  formed 
a  wall  at  Malgobek  and  Mozdok  and  over  the  passes  of  the  Greater  Caucasian 
Range . 

The  enemy  did  not  pass  through.  The  Nazi  hordes  also  bogged  down  in  the 
Tuapse  sector  where  they  had  hoped  to  reach  the  Black  Sea  Coast.  Here  the  de¬ 
fenses  were  held  by  the  courageous  men  from  the  legendary  18th  Army.  The 
units  of  the  Transcaucasian  Air  Defense  Zone  securely  covered  the  ground  forces 
and  major  industrial  centers.  The  defenders  of  the  southern  skies  successfully 
combated  the  enemy  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  bombers  which  endeavored  to 
break  through  to  Tbilisi  and  Baku,  Batumi  and  Poti,  Sukhumi  and  Ordzhonikidze. 

[Question]  What  qualitative  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Air  Defense  Forces 
over  the  postwar  period  and  how  are  the  men  of  the  1980fs  continuing  the  glor¬ 
ious  military  traditions  of  the  combat  veterans? 

[Answer]  The  current  generation  of  the  defenders  of  the  motherland’s  skies  are 
worthily  continuing  the  cause  of  the  frontline  heroes.  The  men  have  adopted 
all  the  best  from  combat  experience.  In  peacetime  there  is  also  room  for  a 
feat  in  the  heroic  profession  of  an  air  defense  soldier.  This  has  been  convinc¬ 
ingly  shown  by  the  men  from  the  antiaircraft  missile  battalion  headed  by 
Maj  M.  Voronin  which  shot  down  an  American  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

At  the  26th  CPSU  Congress,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
L.  I.  Brezhnev  commented:  "At  present,  in  the  ranks  of  the  motherland’s  de¬ 
fenders  are  already  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  heroes  of  the  Great  Patriotic 
War.  They  have  not  undergone  the  severe  testing  which  befell  the  lot  of  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  But  they  are  loyal  to  the  heroic  traditions  of  our 
army  and  people." 

The  Communist  Party  and  its  Central  Committee,  in  constantly  being  concerned 
for  the  USSR  Armed  Forces,  has  devoted  much  attention  also  to  the  Air  Defense 
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Forces,  to  their  technical  equipping  and  to  improving  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture.  At  present,  they  are  armed  with  the  most  advanced,  powerful  and  effec¬ 
tive  military  equipment  and  weapons  embodying  the  most  recent  achievements  of 
Soviet  science  and  technology. 

The  antiaircraft  missile  forces  possess  great  firepower  and  great  accuracy  in 
hitting  air  targets.  They  are  armed  with  various  types  of  antiaircraft  mis¬ 
sile  complexes.  The  air  defense  radiotechnical  subunits  in  the  district  are 
also  successfully  carrying  out  the  missions  confronting  them  and  they  are 
armed  with  modem  radars  which  are  capable  of  detecting  the  air  attack  means 
of  the  probable  enemy  hundreds  of  kilometers  away.  The  air  defense  units  and 
subunits  are  also  equipped  with  high-speed  and  reliable  communications  and 
automated  control  systems. 

[Question]  With  what  results  are  the  district1 s  air  defense  troops  greeting 
their  professional  holiday,  and  what  goals  in  increasing  combat  skills  have 
they  set  for  themselves  during  the  year  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  USSR? 

[Answer]  As  in  all  the  USSR  Armed  Forces,  in  the  air  defense  units  and  sub¬ 
units  of  the  Transcaucasian  Military  District,  a  socialist  competition  has  de¬ 
veloped  widely  under  the  motto  "Secure  Defense  for  the  Peaceful  Labor  of  the 
Soviet  People!11 

The  personnel  in  the  air  defense  forces  of  our  border  district  are  perfectly 
aware  that  only  high  vigilance,  honed  skill  and  constant  combat  readiness 
guarantee  secure  defense  for  the  peaceful  creative  labor  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  communists  and  Komsomol  members  are  the  unifying  force  of  the  army  collec¬ 
tives  and  they  make  up  90  percent  of  the  personnel.  They  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  the  remarkable  undertakings. 

Party  political  work  in  the  units  is  aimed  at  completely  explaining  to  the  men 
the  requirements  of  the  26th  CPSU  Congress  for  the  armed  defenders  of  the 
Soviet  fatherland  as  well  as  the  role  and  significance  of  military  service  in 
communist  construction. 

The  air  defense  personnel  assure  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  government 
that  in  the  future  they  will  carry  out  their  constitutional  duty  in  an  exemp¬ 
lary  manner  and  securely  defend  the  socialist  fatherland.  High  and  constant 
combat  readiness  are  the  law  of  their  service. 

Air  Defense  Forces  Deputy  Interview 

Minsk  SOVETSKAYA  BELORUSSIYA  in  Russian  11  Apr  82  p  3 

[Interview  with  Col  Gen  Art  A.  G.  Smirnov,  deputy  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Air  Defense  Forces  by  Stepan  Fedoseyev,  APN  [Novosti  Press  Agency]  correspond¬ 
ent:  "Defending  the  Skies  of  the  Motherland"] 

[Text]  On  the  eve  of  the  traditional  holiday  of  the  air  defense 
personnel,  the  APN  correspondent  Stepan  Fedoseyev  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Col  Gen  Art  A.  G.  Smirnov,  deputy  commander- in-chief  of 
the  Air  Defense  Forces. 
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[Question]  Aleksey  Grigor 'yevich  [Smirnov],  even  a  cursory  analysis  of  the 
evolution  of  U.S.  strategic  concepts  in  the  1950's  through  the  1980 's  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  all  have  a  clearly  expressed  aggressive  nature  and  basically 
contain  the  idea  of  a  nuclear  war  against  the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist 
countries.  What  can  be  said  in  this  regard  on  the  deployment  of  aerospace 
attack  weapons  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies? 

[Answer]  Actually  immediately  after  the  end  lof  World  War  II,  when  the  Soviet 
people  were  totally  involved  in  rebuilding  the  war-devastated  national  economy, 
the  U.S.  and  English  ruling  circles  began  preparations  for  an  atomic  war 
against  their  former  Ally  in  the  anti-Hitler  Coalition.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  1950's,  there  appeared  the  strategy  of  "massive  retaliation"  which  en¬ 
visaged  the  conduct  of  an  universal  atomic  war  against  our  nation.  As  the 
Soviet  defense  might  increased,  the  United  States  proposed  and  altered  various 
strategic  concepts.  In  the  1960 's  there  appeared  the  "flexible  response  strat¬ 
egy.  After  this  came  "realistic  intimidation"  (the  beginning  of  the  1970's). 

The  Reagan  Administration  which  began  to  elaborate  a  so-called  "new  military 
strategy"  a  strategy  of  "direct  hostility"  against  the  USSR  on  global  and  re¬ 
gional  scales,  is  wagering  chiefly  on  preparations  for  an  extended  nuclear  war. 
In  accord  with  this,  the  policy  has  been  ;set  of  rapidly  increasing  the  strate¬ 
gic  nuclear  missile  air  attack  weapons  designed  for  first-strike  capability. 

The  U.S.  strategic  and  offensive  forces  even  now  possess  10,000  nuclear  war¬ 
heads.  These  include  1,053  launchers  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 

648  launchers  of  ballistic  missiles,  submarines  and  over  570  heavy  bombers. 

One  need  not  be  a  military  specialist  to  realize  that  all  of  this  sharply  com¬ 
plicates  the  international  situation  and  poses  a  serious  threat  of  air  attack 
using  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

[Question]  It  is  no  secret  that  the  planned  development  of  all  the  services  and 
branches  of  troops  of  the  USSR  Armed  Forces  is  being  carried  out  for  securely 
defending  the  Soviet  nation  and  promptly  rebuffing  the  aggressor.  What  is  the 
role  here  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces?  How  would  you  describe  their  present 
state? 

[Answer]  The  Air  Defense  Forces  have  been  entrusted  with  providing  defense 
against  air  strikes  for  the  administrative-political  centers,  industrial  re¬ 
gions,  groupings  of  armed  forces  and  other  important  installations  in  the 
nation.  They  should  be  the  first  to  detect  and  encounter  the  enemy.  This  is 
a  complex  and  responsible  task. 

Our  air  defenses  have  been  organized  considering  the  capabilities  of  the  means 
of  air  attack  in  the  most  developed  capitalist  nations.  Particular  attention 
has  been  paid  to  developing  new  types  of  weapons  and  equipment.  The  air  de¬ 
fense  configurational  system  has  been  improved  so  as  to  successively  effect  the 
enemy,  increasing  the  efforts  in  keeping  with  the  depth  of  its  probable  pene¬ 
tration. 

Substantial  organizational  changes  have  also  occurred.  The  Air  Defense  Forces 
have  become  an  independent  service  in  the  USSR  Armed  Forces.  At  present,  they 
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are  armed  with  everything  necessary  for  successfully  carrying  out  their  mis¬ 
sions  of  promptly  detecting  an  air  attack,  destroying  the  existing  and  pros¬ 
pective  targets  at  various  altitudes,  in  any  weather,  with  electronic  counter¬ 
measures  and  at  the  distant  approaches  to  the  defended  installations, 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  is  the  extensive  use  of 
radioelec tronic  equipment  and  automated  systems  in  all  elements  of  control. 

This  significantly  shortens  the  time  for  readying  the  weapons  for  combat  and 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  their  use, 

[Question]  How  does  the  personnel  handle  such  complex  equipment?  What  is 
your  opinion  about  their  training? 

[Answer]  Due  to  universal  secondary  education  in  the  nation,  highly  educated 
youth  are  arriving  in  the  army.  Many  young  men  have  mastered  technical  spe¬ 
cialties  and  have  basic  military  training.  In  the  units  and  subunits  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  theoretical  and  practical  exercises  is  so  organized  that  in  a 
maximum  short  period  of  time  they  provide  the  men  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  experience.  The  results  of  the  last  training  year  and  the  first  months 
of  the  present  one  make  it  possible  to  conclude  that  the  personnel  is  steadily 
achieving  ever-new  successes  in  military  and  political  training.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  a  majority  of  the  antiaircraft  missile,  aviation  and  radiotechni- 
cal  units  and  subunits  are  carrying  out  the  set  missions  with  good  and  excel¬ 
lent  evaluations. 

The  ”Zapad-81"  [West-81]  Exercises  convincingly  demonstrated  that  the  personnel 
of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  are  successfully  mastering  the  complex  equipment  as¬ 
signed  to  them  and  are  able  to  fully  utilize  its  capabilities  and  carry  out  the 
missions  under  any  conditions. 

The  National  Air  Defense  Forces,  as  is  known,  are  constantly  standing  alert 
duty.  They  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  rebuff  the  aggressor. 

[Question]  Please  tell  us  how  ties  are  developing  between  the  Soviet  Air  De¬ 
fense  Forces  and  the  air  defense  personnel  in  the  fraternal  socialist  nations. 

[Answer]  Cooperation  is  developing  sudcess fully .  There  are  joint  measures  and 
the  exchange  of  experience  in  combat  training,  the  elaboration  and  introduction 
into  practice  of  advanced  training  and  indoc trinational  methods  as  well  as 
joint  exercises  where  the  skill  of  the  commanders  and  staffs,  the  missile 
troops,  pilots  and  radar  operators  is  honed.  Cooperation  is  growing  stronger 
also  in  solving  the  pending  problems  and  friendship  and  political  unity  are 
developing  between  the  personnel  of  our  states. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  recall  that  L.  I.  Brezhnev,  in  speaking  at  the 
17th  Trade  Union  Congress  and  in  Tashkent  raised  a  range  of  important  peace 
proposals  and  initiatives.  At  the  same  time  he  emphasized:  "The  militaristic 
course  and  aggressive  policy  of  the  NATO  bloc  headed  by  the  United  States 
force  us  to  adopt  measures  to  keep  national  defense  capability  on  a  proper 
level.  This  is  a  harsh  necessity  of  today’s  world....” 
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Air  Defense  Political  Chief  on  Goals 
Vilnius  SOVETSKAYA  LITVA  in  Russian  10  Apr  82  p  2 

[Article  by  Maj  Gen  Avn  V.  Mikhaylov,  deputy  chief  of  the  Political  Director¬ 
ate  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces:  "Guarding  the  Peaceful  Skies"] 

[Text]  The  life  of  the  Soviet  people  and  the  men  of  the  glorious  Armed  Forces 
is  filled  with  a  particular  political  and  labor  upsurge  during  the  second  year 
of  the  11th  Five-Year  Plan,  the  year  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  USSR.  Our  people  are  celebrating  this  glorious  jubilee  with  signifi¬ 
cant  patriotic  deeds,  embodying  in  life  the  historic  decisions  of  the  26th 
Party  Congress  and  the  instructions  of  Comrade  L.  I.  Brezhnev  given  by  him  at 
the  November  (1981)  Plenum  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  and  in  a  speech  at  the 
17th  Soviet  Trade  Union  Congress. 

The  men  of  the  valorous  Armed  Forces  are  also  preparing  to  worthily  celebrate 
the  60th  anniversary.  By  their  unstinting  military  service  they  are  continuing 
and  adding  to  the  glory  of  the  home  army. 

The  air  defense  troops  have  inscribed  vivid  pages  in  the  heroic  chronicle  of 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  created  by  the  will  of  the  Leninist  party  for  defend¬ 
ing  the  socialist  fatherland.  As  recognition  for  their  great  accomplishments 
during  the  years  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  and  in  carrying  out  particularly 
important  tasks  in  peacetime,  an  annual  holiday  has  been  instituted,  National 
Air  Defense  Forces  Day,  which  is  now  celebrated  on  11  April. 

The  history  of  air  defense  for  the  Soviet  state  has  rich  and  glorious  tradi¬ 
tions.  V.  I.  Lenin  stood  at  the  sources  of  its  first  subunits.  Upon  his  per¬ 
sonal  instructions,  during  the  days  of  Great  October  at  the  Putilov  Plant  in 
Petrograd,  a  steel  antiaircraft  battalion  was  organized  and  outfitted  and  this 
soon  thereafter  in  battles  near  Pskov  opened  up  the  combat  score  of  the  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  troops. 

During  the  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  foreign  intervention,  the  air  defense 
troops  successfully  carried  out  the  combat  missions,  they  courageously  defended 
Petrograd,  Moscow,  Baku,  Astrakhan’  and  other  important  centers  of  the  nation 
against  enemy  air  strikes  and,  if  the  situation  so  required,  bravely  fought 
against  the  ground  enemy. 

During  the  years  of  peacetime  construction,  the  party  and  government  carried 
out  extensive  work  to  strengthen  the  defense  capability  of  the  USSR,  to  develop 
the  air  defense  resources  and  prepare  them  for  future  combat.  By  the  start  of 
the  Great  Patriotic  War,  a  statewide  air  defense  system  had  been  created.  Our 
troops  possessed  everything  necessary  for  successfully  fighting  against  the  air 
enemy. 

The  Air  Defense  Forces  made  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  victory  over  the  Nazi 
invaders  and  Japanese  militarists.  They  unstintingly  and  courageously  defended 
the  administrative-political  centers  and  industrial  regions  of  the  nation,  the 
lines  of  communications  of  the  fronts  and  the  troop  groupings  on  the  battlefield 
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against  air  attack.  The  air  defense  formations  and  units  during  the  war  years 
destroyed  more  than  7,300  enemy  aircraft. 

In  the  battles  against  the  enemy,  the  air  defense  personnel  demonstrated 
miracles  of  courage  and  heroism.  The  people  will  never  forget  the  great  feat 
of  the  fighter  pilot  V.  Talalikhin  who  carried  out  a  nighttime  ramming.  The 
famous  pilot  V.  Kovzan  rammed  enemy  aircraft  four  times.  The  antiaircraft 
artillery  gunners  in  the  battery  under  the  command  of  Lt  G.  Volnyanskiy  and  the 
political  leader  M.  Sizov  immortalized  their  names  by  steadfastness  and  valor. 
In  a  fierce  and  unequal  battle  on  the  approaches  to  Tula,  they  stood  to  the 
death,  repelling  attacks  by  Nazi  tanks. 

The  party  and  government  had  high  praise  for  the  military  feat  and  combat  skill 
of  the  air  defense  troops.  Three  air  defense  formations  and  26  units  were 
awarded  the  title  of  guards  while  many  corps,  divisions  and  regiments  received 
honorary  names  and  USSR  orders.  More  than  80,000  soldiers,  sergeants,  officers 
and  generals  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  received  orders  and  medals.  Some  92  men 
became  Heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union  while  the  fighter  pilot,  Capt  A.  Karpov,  re¬ 
ceived  this  title  twice.  Some  34  hero  soldiers  have  been  inscribed  on  the 
rolls  of  the  military  units  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  Communist  Party  has  continued  to  give  unflagging 
attention  to  strengthening  the  combat  might  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Significant 
organizational  and  qualitative  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Air  Defense  Forces. 
They  have  become  an  independent  Armed  Service. 

Today’s  Air  Defense  Forces  are  armed  with  complex  and  diverse  weapons  including 
antiaircraft  missile  complexes  with  high  resistance  to  jamming  and  effective¬ 
ness  in  hitting  airborne  targets  in  a  broad  range  of  altitudes  as  well  as 
first-rate  air  interception  equipment  and  radar  systems.  Presently  character¬ 
istic  of  the  troops  is  a  high  degree  of  automating  combat  control  based  on 
modern  automated  control  systems  and  high-speed  communications. 

The  commanders  and  political  workers  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  are  able  indoc- 
trinators  of  the  men.  Along  with  the  party  organizations,  they  are  constantly 
improving  party  political  work  in  the  units  and  subunits  and  are  ensuring  the 
vanguard  role  of  the  communists  and  Komsomol  members  in  combat  training  and 
military  discipline.  At  present  among  our  men  more  than  90  percent  are  commu¬ 
nists  and  Komsomol  members,  over  70  percent  are  specialists  with  a  high  skill 
class  and  a  third  of  them  is  outstanding  men  in  military  and  political  train¬ 
ing. 

The  sons  of  all  the  nations  and  nationalities  of  the  USSR  are  serving  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  combat  formation  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces.  With  great  in¬ 
terest  and  approbation  they  welcomed  the  Decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
"On  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the  USSR."  In  the  course  of  the 
socialist  competition  to  properly  celebrate  the  significant  jubilee  under  the 
motto  "Secure  Defense  for  the  Peaceful  Labor  of  the  Soviet  People,"  the  per¬ 
sonnel  have  demonstrated  a  highly  aware  attitude  toward  the  cause. 

The  great  successes  in  combat  training  and  the  competition  are  ensured  by  the 
broadly  developed  party  political  work  among  the  men.  At  present,  everywhere 
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in  the  units  and  subunits  a  thorough  study  is  underway  of  the  documents  of  the 
26th  Party  Congress  and  the  decree  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  USSR. 

The  air  defense  troops  have  accepted  as  their  combat  task  the  instructions  of 
Comrade  L.  I.  Brezhnev  voiced  at  the  17th  Soviet  Trade  Union  Congress  that  the 
militaristic  course  and  aggressive  policy  of  the  NATO  bloc  headed  by  the  United 
States  are  forcing  us  to  adopt  measures  to  maintain  national  defense  capability 
on  the  proper  level.  The  defenders  of  the  air  frontiers  are  perfectly  aware 
that  as  long  as  imperialism  exists  our  powder  must  be  kept  dry. 

The  loyal  sons  of  the  Soviet  people,  the  air  defense  personnel,  like  all  the 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces,  are  always  ready  at  the  first  call  of  the  party 
to  carry  out  their  patriotic  and  international  duty. 

Radar  Troop  Training 

Riga  SOVETSKAYA  LATVIYA  in  Russian  11  Apr  82  p  3 

[Article  by  SOVETSKAYA  LATVIYA  special  correspondent  A.  Grigoryan  from  the 
Red  Banner  Baltic  Military  District:  "Guardians  of  the  Skies'1] 

[Text]  The  silence  of  the  quiet  spring  morning  was  broken  by  the  sharp,  con¬ 
tinuous  wail  of  the  siren.  The  signal  literally  released  a  tightly  wound 
spring.  Each  movement  of  the  men  from  the  radio technical  [radar]  subunit  of 
the  Air  Defense  Forces  was  now  subordinate  to  a  solid  rhythm,  with  everything 
calculated  down  to  the  second,  and  to  one  task  of  detecting  the  "violator"  of 
the  air  frontiers  and  to  determine  its  coordinates  with  sniper  accuracy.  Com¬ 
bat  work  had  started,  as  Officer  S..  Kuz’min  put  it  prosaically. 

We  hurried  to  the  command  post.  The  duty  shift,  having  beaten  the  rigid 
standards,  was  involved  in  an  intense  search.  The  room  was  submerged  in  semi¬ 
darkness.  Until  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  it  I  could  only  guess  how  the 
men  were  concentrating. 

The  senior  operator  Andrey  Vishnyakov  was  bent  over  the  plan  position  indicator. 
He  is  a  class  specialist,  no  novice  in  his  work  but  it  was  not  easy  for  him. 

The  situation  was  very  complex  and  in  addition,  as  always,  the  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  great.  The  operator  is  the  main  figure  at  the  radar  station. 

He  should  be  the  first  to  glimpse  the  "enemy."  And  the  sooner  the  greater  the 
guarantee  that  the  target  would  be  hit. 

...The  plan  position  indicator  best  mirrors  the  intensive  life  of  the  skies 
which  remains  invisible  to  us.  All  of  it  there,  on  the  orange  convex  disc,  is 
sketched  out  by  the  scan  beam.  There  are  so  many  tracks  of  air  objects  that 
one  is  dazzled.  Just  try  to  guess  where  the  target  is.  This  is  an  impossible 
mystery  for  the  uninitiated. 

"Target!"  reported  the  operator. 

The  first  part  of  the  task  had  been  carried  out.  The  "enemy"  had  been  spotted 
among  the  multiplicity  of  airborne  objects  picked  up  by  the  sensitive  radar 
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antennas.  Then  it  became  even  more  complicated  as  it  was  essential  to  act  so 
that  data  would  be  obtained  almost  instantaneously  on  the  direction  of  its 
movement  and  altitude.... 

The  ,fenemy,n  having  felt  that  it  was  in  the  radar  zone  of  visibility,  tried  to 
cover  its  tracks.  It  had  a  rather  large  arsenal  of  means  available.  Every¬ 
thing  was  put  into  use  including  maneuvering  in  speed,  a  sudden  change  in  alti¬ 
tude  and  radio-jamming. . . . 

"Zero  one. . .azimuth. . .range. ..altitude. . .,"  reported  Vishnyakov. 

A  continuous  stream  of  figures.  They  were  read  off  by  the  operator  and  alti¬ 
tude  reader,  while  the  plotting  board  operator,  Pvt  Vasiliy  Soyma,  plotted  the 

symbols  on  an  enormous  underlit  plotting  board.  The  actual  geography  was 

designated  on  it.  Now  the  command  had  reliable  data.  They  would  be  transmit¬ 

ted  to  the  subunits  of  antiaircraft  troops  armed  with  missiles  and  to  the 
guidance  centers  for  the  all-weather  fighter  interceptors.  The  "enemy"  de¬ 
tected  by  radar  reconnaissance  would  be  destroyed. 

Neither  the  operators,  the  communications  troops  or  the  officers  of  the  radio- 
technical  subunit  could  see  the  powerful  missile  moving  rapidly  through  the 
skies,  but  each  person  here  was  confident  that  his  work  was  a  necessary  portion 
of  the  efforts  leading  to  the  achieving  of  the  overall  goal.  Air  defense  in¬ 
volves  collective-action  troops.  Each  man  performs  his  duties  but  only  the 
total  of  will,  ability  and  skills  of  each  man  gives  rise  to  the  necessary  unity 
and  teamwork  of  actions.  I  liked  the  formula  of  the  squad  commander  Sgt  Romas 
Mikutskas  who  .said  that  service  had  developed  in  him  and  his  comrades  an  obli¬ 
gation  and  an  ability  to  carry  out  what  had  been  started  to  the  end.  Under 
conditions  where  instants  acquire  crucial  significance,  later  on  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  be  corrected. 

Modern  air  combat  is  quick  and  dynamic.  It  is  very  difficult  to  control  it. 
Here  equipment  comes  to  our  aid.  This  is  complex  and  very  demanding. 

"In  the  sense,"  Officer  A.  Krinitskiy  explained  to  me,  "that  if  you  do  not 
reach  the  level  set  by  the  designers,  you  cannot  expect  success.  Hence  the 
interest  and  desire  to  achieve  the  perfection  of  the  systems  developed  by  the 
scientists,  engineers  and  workers  and  provided  by  the  Soviet  people  for  their 
military. " 

A  talk  with  him  helped  to  explain  an  externally  simple  truth  that  knowledge  is 
only  effective  when  it  is  not  only  available  to  you  but  also  to  your  comrades 
who  are  united  by  a  common  goal.  The  recent  graduate  from  the  Kiev  Higher  Air 
Defense  Radioetigineer  School,  Aleksandr  Krinitskiy,  generously  shares  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  studies  himself. 

Here  there  is  simply  no  other  level  of  responsibility.  There  could  not  be. 

How  can  one  forget  that  in  the  world  peace  has  enough  enemies  and  that  overseas 
voices  spreading  mythical  absurdities  about  a  Soviet  military  threat  are  be¬ 
coming  ever- louder.  In  hiding  behind  this  flagrant  lie,  the  aggressive  imper¬ 
ialist  circles  are  hatching  the  idea  of  achieving  military  superiority  over  our 
nation  and  are  sparing  neither  force  n*or  money  in  accelerating  the  development 
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of  evermore  refined  military  equipment  and  aggressive  weapons.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  be  ready  to  properly  rebuff  any  intrigues  by  the  enemies  of  peace  and 
socialism. 

"We  are  serving  here,"  said  Pvt  Bakhoder  Isayev,  "to  securely  defend  our  air 
frontiers.  And  each  of  us,  regardless  of  from  what  corner  of  the  nation  he  has 
come,  is  being  counted  on  by  all  our  close  friends  and  all  the  Soviet  people 
who  know  well  the  price  of  peace.  My  father,  a  hereditary  cotton  grower  from 
Uzbekistan,  was  moved  by  the  new  peace  initiatives  of  the  USSR  formulated  by 
Comrade  L.  I.  Brezhnev  at  ceremonies  in  Tashkent.  From  his  own  experience  my 
father  knew  what  war  meant  and  for  this  reason  ordered  me  and  my  comrades  to 
keep  our  powder  dry. 

The  parents  of  the  Uzbek  Bakhoder  Isayev,  the  Azerbaijani  Nazim  Aliyev,  the 
Ukrainian  Vasiliy  Soyma,  the  Lithuanian  Romas  Mikutskas  and  other  fellows  who 
were  in  the  air  defense  subunit: scould  rest  assured.  Their  sons  are  loyal  to 
their  duty  and  oath.  The  results  of  the  socialist  competition  in  honor  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  USSR  confirmed  the  high  level  of  combat  and  political 
training  for  all  the  personnel. 

Such  qualities  are  shaped  in  the  process  of  daily  labor  and  intense  tours  of 
duty  in  front  of  the  radar  and  plotting  board  indicators  and  at  command  posts. 
The  competition  helps  mobilize  the  physical  and  spiritual  reserves  and  raises 
the  spirits  of  the  men.  During  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Soviet  nation,  the 
rivalry  among  the  men  has  noteworthy  traits.  The  main  ones  are  mutual  aid  and 
a  helping  hand. 

Private  Yan  Vilyums  from  Riga,  prior  to  induction  into  the  army,  had  behind  him 
his  secondary  schooling  and  a  technical  school  where  he  received  the  skill  of 
a  cutter  of  outer  menswear.  At  first,  it  was  difficult  for  him  in  the  army. 

He  could  not  get  the  work  with  the  delicate  instruments.  But  character  and 
help  from  comrades  aided  in  overcoming  the  psychological  barrier.  Now  Yan  is  a 
class  specialist,  an  operator  and  one  of  the  best  mentors. 

Probably  each  of  the  men  in  the  radiotechnical  subunit  had  to  arrive  at  this 
truth.  While  it  is  simple,  it  may  not  immediately  reach  your  heart  and  become 
a  basic  principle  of  life  in  a  mere  hour.  But  the  burden  of  responsibility  is 
great.  It  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  fellows  who  have  been  born  and  grew  up 
after  the  war  and  did  not  undergo  the  testing  which  befell  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  However,  there  is  an  invisible  but  clearly-felt  tie  between  the 
generations.  The  baton  of  courage  and  patriotism  is  in  the  dependable  hands  of 
the  new  shift. 

...The  sun  was  about  to  set  when  I  left  the  subunit.  The  delicate  aroma  of 
pine  could  be  made  out  in  the  warm  air  and  the  turquoise  of  the  clear  sky  was 
darkening.  As  if  mixing  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the  parabolas  of  the  radar  anten¬ 
nas  circled  smoothly.  Combat  work  was  continuing.  Unnoticed  by  many,  but 
still  so  essential  for  all  of  us,  as  is  a  peaceful  sky. 
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Historical  Background  of  Air  Defense  Forces 
Baku  VYSHKA  in  Russian  10  Apr  82  p  1 
[Unattributed  article:  "Always  in  Combat  Readiness"] 

[Text]  The  air  defense  personnel  have  inscribed  vivid  pages  in  the  historical 
chronicle  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  As  recognition  of  their  great  accomplish¬ 
ments  during  the  years  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  and  in  carrying  out  particu¬ 
larly  important  tasks  in  defending  the  peaceful  skies  of  the  fatherland,  a 
holiday  has  been  instituted,  Air  Defense  Forces  Day,  which  is  celebrated  each 
year  on  the  second  Sunday  of  April. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  state’s  air  defenses  has  rich  traditions.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1917,  when  the  forces  of  counterrevolution  were  advancing  on  Petrograd, 

V.  I.  Lenin  visited  the  Putilov  Plant  and  asked  the  workers  to  speed  up  the 
building  of  an  armored  train  with  antiaircraft  guns.  This  marked  the  beginning 
to  the  creation  of  the  first  air  defense  subunit  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  By 
April  1918,  the  Red  Army  already  had  around  200  antiaircraft  artillery  bat¬ 
teries  and  12  fighter  air  detachments. 

For  combat  services  in  engagements  of  the  Civil  War,  two  antiaircraft  batteries 
and  a  fighter  air  division  were  awarded  the  honorary  revolutionary  Red  Banners 
of  the  VTsIK  [All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee]  while  hundreds  of  men 
were  awarded  governmental  decorations.  Some  16  of  the  most  courageous  pilots 
twice  received  the  highest  award  of  those  times,  the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner. 

By  22  June  1941,  the  Air  Defense  Forces  included  182,000  men,  3,659  medium- 
and  small-caliber  antiaircraft  guns,  650  antiaircraft  machine  guns,  1,500 
searchlights  and  other  military  equipment.  The  40  air  fighter  regiments  as¬ 
signed  from  the  Air  Forces  for  air  defense  of  national  installations  included 
around  1,500  aircraft. 

The  feat  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  has  been  inscribed  in  gold  letters  in  the 
history  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  They  protected  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  Baku 
Gor’kiy  and  Kuybyshev  and  a  number  of  major  industrial  economic  centers  against 
destruction  by  Nazi  aviation.  They  provided  cover  against  air  strikes  for  the 
rail  and  water  lines  of  communications  over  which  the  front  was  supplied  with 
weapons,  equipment  and  food.  During  the  war  years  Nazi  aviation  made  more  than 
20,000  raids  against  rail  installations  but  only  in  3,950  instances  did  the 
enemy  succeed  in  disrupting  traffic  for  any  time. 

The  glorious  feats  of  the  air  defense  soldiers  and  commanders  during  the  years 
of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  were  highly  regarded  by  the  motherland.  More  than 
80,000  soldiers,  sergeants,  officers  and  generals  of  the  National  Air  Defense 
Forces  received  orders  and  medals,  92  persons  received  the  title  of  Hero  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  34  of  them  were  entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  troop  units  in 
perpetuity.  Some  3  air  defense  formations  and  26  units  became  guards  and  11 
received  honorary  names. 

Hundreds  of  our  fellow  countrymen  from  Azerbaijan  during  the  war  years  vigilant¬ 
ly  defended  our  towns  .and  villages  and  waged  a  heroic  struggle  at  Moscow  and 
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eningrad,  Stalingrad,  Kursk  and  the  cities  of  the  Caucasus.  Many  of  them  were 
awarded  high  governmental  decorations.  At  present,  as  war  and  labor  veterans 
they,  sparing  no  effort,  set  the  example  in  carrying  out  all  the  plans  of  the’ 
home  Communist  Party  for  the  sake  of  the  flourishing  of  the  Soviet  fatherland. 


The  Air  Defense  Forces  in  their  very  purpose  are  troops  on  constant  combat 
readiness.  The  motherland  has  equipped  them  with  the  most  modern  weapons  and 
equipment.  The  sons  of  all  the  Soviet  nations  and  nationalities  serve  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  a  combat  formation  at  present  as  they  did  during  the  years  of 
!?aG*;eat  Patriot:j-c  War.  With  great  approval  they  received  the  Decree  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  "On  the  60th  Anniversary  of  the  Formation  of  the  USSR." 
In  the  course  of  the  socialist  competition  to  properly  celebrate  the  signifi¬ 
cant  jubilee  under  the  motto  "Secure  Defense  for  the  Peaceful  Labor  of  the 
Soviet  People,"  the  men  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces,  in  adding  to  the  glorious 
traditions,  are  steadily  mastering  the  equipment  and  weapons  entrusted  to  them 
and  are  achieving  ever-greater  heights  in  their  combat  skills. 


Congratulations ,  dear  servicemen! 

Air  Defense  Aviation  Commander  Interview 
Moscow  KOMSOMOL' SKAYA  PRAVDA  in  Russian  11  Apr  82  p  1 

[Interview  with  Col  Gen  N.  I.  Moskvitelev,  commander  of  aviation  of  the  Air 
Defense  Forces,  by  VI.  Kiselev:  "Clear  Skies"] 

[Text]  Some  time  ago  at  the  Le  Bourget  Air  Show  held  in  Paris,  the  following 
event  took  place.  A  Soviet  pilot  general  was  offered  to  test  a  new  trainer 
which  could  be  used  for  pilot  training.  The  equipment  made  it  possible  to 
simulate  any  very  complex  air  situation.  The  general  had  just  got  his  bear¬ 
ings  when  the  aircraft"  went  into  a  spin.  A  roll  started  with  one  loop  a 
second  and  a  third....  The  general  leveled  out  the  aircraft  and  then  there 
was  a  new  dirty  trick.  What  was  this,  a  test  in  advanced  aerobatics?  But  the 
examiner  had  clearly  come  acropper. 

When  the  general  had  safely  "landed,"  excited  specialists  hurried  up.  One  of 
them  in  excitement  raised  his  thumb—that  is  how  you  should  "fly  it"! 

[Question]  Our  meeting  with  the  commander  of  aviation  of  the  Air  Defense 
Forces,  Col  Gen  N.  I.  Moskvitelev,  started  with  recalling  this  episode. 

[Answer]  Any  skilled  pilot  could  easily  have  done  the  same.  Particularly  a 
military  pilot.  School,  daily  service  prepare  him  for  this.  A  military  pilot 

must  perform  higher  aerobatics  under  conditions  as  close  as  possible  to  actual 
combat. 

Modern  aviation  equipment  makes  it  possible  to  take  to  the  skies  during  the 
day  and  at  night,  in  thunder  and  snowstorms.  You  can  imagine  what  demands  are 
made  on  the  flight  training  of  a  person  controlling  such  an  aircraft,  and  how 
he  should  master  it  in  order  to  successfully  carry  out  air  combat.  Certainly 
a  victory  ultimately  depends  upon  how  you  have  mastered  the  equipment,  upon  the 

ability  to  get  out  of  it  everything  it  is  capable  of  and  upon  its  intelligent 
use  in  combat. 
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[Question]  Nikolay  Ivanovich  [Moskvitelev] ,  but  it  is  a  question  not  merely  of 
a  pilot  but  also  of  a  commander, 

[Answer]  Realize  that  these  concepts  are  interrelated.  The  higher  you  rise 
up  the  service  ladder  the  greater  the  responsibility  resting  on  your  shoulders. 
Initially  you  go  into  battle  yourself,  then  you  lead  a  flight,  a  squadron,  a 
regiment....  You  must  grow  and  improve  not  only  as  a  strategist  and  tactician 
but  also  as  a  pilot.  Independently  of  rank  and  position,  a  pilot  always  re¬ 
mains  a  pilot. 

In  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  they  follow  the  rule:  "Do  as  I  do."  I  have  follow¬ 
ed  this  all  my  life.  I  have  learned  this  from  my  senior  comrades  and  command¬ 
ers  such  as  the  famous  aces:  thrice  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  A.  I.  Pokryshkin, 
twice  Heroes  A.  I.  Koldunov  and  Ye.  Ya.  Savitskiy  and  others.  And  I  have 
taught  this  to  subordinates. 

I  would  not  be  original  in  saying  that  for  a  pilot  to  fly  means  for  him  to  live. 
This  is  actually  the  case.  When  for  whatever  reasons  a  pilot  stops  flying  this 
is  very  difficult  for  him  to  endure. 

[Question]  Every  little  boy  dreams  about  the  skies  and  altitude.  Only  not  all 
remain  faithful  to  this  inspiring  dream.  This  year  the  competition  for  the 
flight  schools  will  be  traditionally  high.  Nikolay  Ivanovich,  what  would  you 
advise  the  young  men  who  have  decided  to  link  their  fate  with  air  defense  avia¬ 
tion. 

[Answer]  I  would  advise  them  to  remember  that  a  pilot  is  not  just  a  profession. 
It  is  a  love.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  get  by  without  flying,  then  do  so. 

A  modern  military  pilot  is  an  intelligent,  inquisitive,  physically  strong  and 
conditioned  man.  You  must  prepare  yourself  "as  pilots."  There  are  excellent 
opportunities  to  study  air  sports  in  the  DOSAAF  air  clubs.  There  you  can  test 
yourself  and  your  dream.  Without  flying  at  least  on  a  glider,  one  probably 
should  not  speak  about  dedication  to  flying. 

I  would  admonish  a  future  pilot  to  strengthen  his  character  and  will.  In  :  . 
flight  anything  can  happen  when  the  motor  and  wings  are  powerless  to  keep  the 
aircraft  in  the  air  and  the  pilot’s  will  comes  to  aid.  I  could  give  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  from  the  legendary  days  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War.  I  could 
also  name  modern  aces.  Col  Ivan  Yefimovich  Zhukov  was  awarded  the  high  title 
of  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union.  During  a  flight,  in  getting  into  a  very  difficult 
situation,  the  pilot  showed  courage  and  the  greatest  strength  of  will.  There 
was  no  hope  of  saving  the  aircraft  and  the  colonel  had  even  been  ordered  to 
catapult.  In  the  army  an  order  is  an  inexorable  law  for  a  subordinate.  But 
there  are  situations  when  a  person  should  take  a  decision  independently. 

Zhukov  performed  what  seemingly  was  impossible.  He  landed  the  aircraft. 

[Question]  Nikolay  Ivanovich,  in  our  talk  you  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  "air  defense  pilot."  How  does  he,  strictly  speaking,  differ  from  an  "ordin¬ 
ary"  military  pilot? 
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[Answer]  The  Air  Defense  Forces  are  troops  on  constant  combat  readiness  and 
this  also  determines  the  pace  and  specific  features  of  our  service.  It  is 
essential  to  be  ready  to  stand  alert  duty  and  upon  the  first  signal  to  rush 
towards  the  danger. 

The  all-weather  fighter  interceptors  are  missile-carrying  air  interception  com¬ 
plexes.  Together  with  the  automated  control  equipment  they  make  it  possible  to 
repel  the  air  enemy  at  the  distant  approaches  to  the  defended  installations. 

For  this  reason,  an  air  defense  pilot,  having  straddled  this  fantastic  equip¬ 
ment,  should  be  ready  to  operate  at  an  enormous  distance  away  from  the  air¬ 
field,  in  any  weather,  to  operate,  if  need  be,  independently,  that  is,  without 
any  suggestion  from  the  ground  and  independently  take  decisions.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  fly  at  maximum  low  altitudes,  merging  with  the  terrain,  as  well  as  in 
the  stratosphere  above  the  clouds,  and  at  very  great  speeds.  It  is  essential 
to  instantly  assess  a  situation  and  take  the  only  correct  decision. 

[Question]  The  history  of  the  Air  Defense  Forces  goes  back  to  the  October  days 
of  1917  and  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  name  of  V.  I.  Lenin.  How  are  the 
traditions  born  in  the  battles  of  the  Civil  and  Great  Patriotic  wars  develop¬ 
ing? 

[Answer]  I  was  not  involved  in  the  engagements  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War. 

But  I  lived  through  the  war  and  recall  how  crowds  of  people  would  gather  around 
the  loudspeakers,  I  recall  the  faces  of  people  who  heard  about  the  atrocities 
of  the  Nazi  aggressors  and  Kiev,  Sevastopol1  and  Odessa  burning  from  bombs.... 

Regardless  of  temporary  enemy  superiority  in  the  air,  our,  as  was  then  said, 
"Red  Star  falcons"  entered  the  unequal  engagements.  And  they  fought  desperate¬ 
ly. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  words  to  express  the  exhaltation  in  the  courage  shown 
by  the  Soviet  soldiers  and  officers.  If  need  be  they  turned  from  antiaircraft 
gunners  into  tank  fighters  and  lowered  the  barrels  of  their  guns  and  set  enemy 
tanks  afire. 

The  heroic  baton  is  in  dependable  hands.  "The  frontier  is  locked" — -this  ex- 
pression  is  frequently  used  speaking  about  the  Border  Troops.  But  this  also 
applies  to  the  air  defense  personnel.  Certainly  we  defend  the  air  frontiers. 

In  the  broadest  range  of  altitudes,  under  any  weather  conditions  and  at  any 
time  of  the  day  our  troops  are  capable  of  finding  and  destroying  air  targets. 

At  present,  the  Air  Defense  Forces  are  armed  with  the  most  modern  military 
equipment.  The  Communist  Party,  the  Soviet  government  and  all  the  people  are 
constantly  concerned  with  this.  But  our  main  force  is  the  people.  This  is  the 
glory  of  the  troops. 

I  am  frequently  in  the  troop  subunits.  I  see  20-year-old  soldiers  and  ser¬ 
geants,  young  warrant  officers  ["praporshchik"]  and  officers  and  I  watch  them 
control  the  complex  equipment  and  how  steadfastly  they  endure  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  problems  of  military  service.  I  am  proud  of  these  men.  I  want  to 
say  great  thanks  for  their  difficult  military  service. 
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LOGISTICAL  SERVICES  AND  SPECIAL  TROOPS 


ENGINEER  SUPPORT  FOR  MOTORIZED  RIFLE  BATTALION  DESCRIBED 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  20-21 

[Article  by  Eng  Capt  V.  Sobolev:  "Engineer  Support  of  a  Mts  Inf  Bn  on 
the  March"] 

[Text] 


Engineer  support  of  a  motorised  infantry  batta¬ 
lion  on  the  march  includes  a  whole  complex  of 
different  measures.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  engineer  reconnaissance  of  traffic  routes;  wa¬ 
ter  obstacle  crossing  sites;  halt,  rest  and  concent¬ 
ration  areas;  reconnaissance  and  equipment  of  as¬ 
sault  positions,  and  direct  support  of  the  unit's 
movement. 

The  volume  of  engineer  support  missions  de¬ 
pends  on  where  the  Mts  Inf  Bn  moves:  in  the  main 
column  or  independently,  in  the  advance  deta¬ 
chment,  advance  guard  or  rear  guard. 

If  the  battalion  moves  in  the  main  column,  the 
preparation  of  the  route  lies  outside  the  range  of 
the  battalion  commander's  duties  —  it  is  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  the  senior  commander.  In  that  case 
the  battalion  subunits  carry  out  only  the  minor 
works  necessary  to  ensure  the  uninterrupted  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  battalion,  such  as  strengthening  or 
minor  repair  of  broken  road  sections,  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  bridges  and  sandy  sections,  reconnais¬ 
sance  of  fords,  piercing  of  gaps  in  obstructions 
and  laying  of  short  bypass  roads. 

If  the  battalion  moves  as  a  separate  column  in 
the  advance  guard,  it  may  be  assigned  a  route 
previously  prepared  for  movement  by  engineer 
troops.  But  it  may  happen  that  this  preparation 
will  be  carried  out  (partially  or  entirely)  during 
the  march  and  the  battalion  subunits  will  take 
part  in  it. 

In  that  case  the  senior  commander  as  a  rule 
sends  an  engineer  subunit  to  the  route.  Most  pro¬ 


bably  it  will  be  a  road-building  team  ‘  provided 
with  a  roader,  bridge  layer,  road  mine  detector, 
prefabricated  road  and  bridge  structures,  means 
of  increasing  terrain  trafficability,  etc.  It  is  advi¬ 
sable  to  include  in  it  a  motorised  or  tank  subunit 
to  ensure  its  independence.  In  addition  to  car¬ 
rying  out  security  and  covering  missions,  this  sub¬ 
unit  may  fulfil  certain  other  tasks. 

If  the  battalion  marches  in  a  separate  column, 
it  will  have  to  fulfil  engineer  support  tasks  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  mission  as¬ 
signed,  relying  only  on  its  own  forces.  Certainly, 
the  time  available  to  fulfil  them  will  be  much  shor¬ 
ter. 

During  the  march,  especially  when  a  meeting 
engagement  is  expected,  the  battalion  comman¬ 
der  should  be  continuously  supplied  with  data  on 
the  character  of  obstacles  and  demolitions  along 
the  route  of  movement,  on  probable  lines  of 
meeting  with  the  enemy  and  deploying  for  bat¬ 
tle,  and  the  most  suitable  routes  for  bypassing  or 
overcoming  a  demolition  zone.  In  that  case  the 
engineer  reconnaissance  determines  where  and 
what  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  remove  obstac¬ 
les,  repair  and  rehabilitate  road  structures,  to 
what  sectors  additional  means  and  forces  must  be 
sent  to  ensure  uninterrupted  movement  of  batta¬ 
lion  vehicles,  etc. 

Experience  shows  that  if  the  battalion  performs 
a  march  independently,  the  combined-arms  re¬ 
connaissance  should  include  engineer  scouts.  If 
there  are  a  lot  of  road  and  bridge  structures  on 
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the  route  it  is  better  to  detail  two  engineer  recon¬ 
naissance  parties  (ERP).  This  will  enable  the  sub¬ 
unit  commander  to  carry  out  engineer  reconnais¬ 
sance  by  the  leap-frog  method. 

The  ERP  may  operate  either  independently  or 
in  cooperation  with  the  combined-arms  recon¬ 
naissance.  As  the  latter  fulfils  its  own  tasks,  the 
Engineer  reconnaissance  reconnoitres  the  routes 
of  movement  and  defines  tjhe  most  suitable  me¬ 
thods  of  overcoming  or  bypassing  any  obstacles 
met.  If  the  combined-arms  reconnaissance  incor¬ 
porates  engineer  scouts,  the  latter  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  engineer 
reconnaissance  missions  and  there  will  be  no  need 
to  detail  an  ERP.  But  in  that  case  the  sappers- 
should  be  provided  with  a  vehicle  to  ensure  their 
independence. 

The  situation  permitting,  the  ERP  should  be  sent 
out  one  or  two  hours  before  the  battalion  main 
column  starts  to  move.  In  that  case  the  battalion 
commander  will  receive  the  requisite  intelligence 
information  in  due  time. 

At  an  exercise  it  was  necessary  to  reconnoitre 
a  march  route  for  a  battalion  and  to  gather,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  information  on  the  state  of 
roads  and  terrain  in  the  area  of  forthcoming  ope¬ 
rations.  The  senior  commander  ordered  organisa¬ 
tion  of  both  air  and  ground  reconnaissance.  This 
combined  method  proved  its  value.  The  engineer 
reconnaissance  was  organised  in  the  following 
manner.  The  higher  headquarters  detailed  a  he¬ 
licopter  for  the  purpose  and  soon  a  squad  of  en¬ 
gineer  scouts  was  in  the  area  of  forthcoming  ac¬ 
tions,  They  carried  out  reconnaissance  of  the  ter¬ 
rain,  traffic  routes  and  water  sources,  revealed  the 
possibility  of  concealed  disposition  of  troops  and 
after  that  began  to  advance  on  motorcycles  to 
meet  the*  battalion  column.  As  in  some  areas  the 
battalion  marched  on  three  roads,  the  sappers  di¬ 
vided  into  pairs  which  carried  out  reconnaissance 
of  the  routes  and  determined  the  carrying  capa¬ 
city  of  road  structures.  The  engineer  reconnais¬ 
sance  on  an  APC  moved  to  meet  them. 

The  engineer  reconnaissance  commander  cont¬ 
rolled  the  actions  of  his  group  from  a  helicopter, 
maintaining  continuous  communication  with  the 
ERP  and  the  battalion  commander.  Simultaneous¬ 
ly  he  reconnoitred  the  route  along  which  the  bat¬ 
talion  was  moving,  and  revealed  the  camouflage 
and  protective  features  of  the  terrain.  He  also 
plotted  on  the  map  the  places  with  obstructions, 
traced  bypass  routes  and  accordingly  directed 
the  patrols.  In  hjs  turn  he  received  all  intelligence 


data  from  the  ERP,  and,  after  processing,  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  battalion  commander.  Such  orga¬ 
nisation  of  the  battalion  engineer  support  on  the  j 
march  greatly  contributed  to  the  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  mission. 

In  organising  engineer  reconnaissance  on  a 

march,  the  Mts  Inf  Bn  CO  must  first  of  "all  rely  6n 
his  own  forces.  The  nature  and  volume  of  work  to 
be  done  will  depend  on  the  state  of  roads  and 
bridges,  the  weather,  enemy  fire  activity  and  also 
the  type  of  battalion  combat  equipment.  Of  course 
the  rate  of  movement  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  speed  with  which  the  engineer  recon-; 
naissance  manages  to  cope  with  its  missions.  The-; 
refore  the  proper  use  of  road  repair  and  rehabi¬ 
litation  means  and  frafficability-increasing  facili¬ 
ties  acquires  especial  significance.  It  is  advisable, 
in  particular,  that  the  head  of  the  battalion  co-1 
lumn  should  include  tanks  and  prime  movers, 
which  may  be  used  for  quickly  laying  a  trail  road, 
repairing  broken  road  sections  or  eliminating  sud¬ 
denly  arising  damage,  ! 

The  speed  of  column  movement  will  considerab¬ 
ly  increase  if  one  of  the  battalion  companies  is 
taught  beforehand  to  restore  destroyed  road  sec¬ 
tions,  repair  bridges  and  lay  bypass  roads.  Besi¬ 
des,  it  is  advisable  to  provide  all  the  subunits 
with  the  means  of  increasing  terrain  trafficability  in  | 
addition  to  entrenching  tools.  In  that  case  the  en¬ 
gineer  subunit  attached  to  the  motorised  infantry 
battalion  will  be  able  to  carry  out  in  a  shorter 
time  such  labour-consuming  works  as  repair  and 
restoration  of  bridges,  construction  of  passages  ■ 
over  ravines,  piercing  of  gaps  in  obstructions,  etc. 

The  place  occupied  by  the  engineer  subunit  in 
the  battalion  march  formation  depends  on  the 
march  conditions  and  the  time  available  for  its 
preparation.  Experience  shows  that  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  conditions  for  actions  of  engineers  are 
created  when  they  are  sent  out  2-3  hours  before 
the  beginning  of  the  battalion  march. 

In  each  concrete  case  the  distribution  of  engi¬ 
neer  forces  in  the  battalion  column  is  determined 
by  the  situation,  terrain  conditions,  and  means  and 
forces  available.  Usually  the  engineers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  column  as  follows:  two  or  three 
engineer  scouts  are  detailed  to  the  combat  re¬ 
connaissance  patrol  and  one  tank  with  a  tank  do¬ 
zer  attachment  to  the  advance  party;  a  combat 
engineer  section  and  one  tank  with  a  tank  dozer 
move  in  the  battalion  headquarters  column,  while 
company  columns  are  provided  with  tank  dozer 
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attachments  and  means  of  increasing  terrain  traf- 
ficability.  The  main  part  of  the  engineer  subunit 
(a  road-construction  platoon  or  a  combat  engi¬ 
neer  platoon)  with  a  roader,  a  bridge  layer  and 
mechanical  track  bridges  moves  at  the  head  of 
the  battalion  main  column. 

Engineer  support  on  the  march  and  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  engagement  should  contribute  to  achieving 
security  from  observation  and  surprise,  and  must 
reliably  protect  subunits  against  powerful  enemy 
weapons.  _ 
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PERCEPTIONS,  VIEWS,  COMMENTS 


COMMENTARY  ON  U.S.  'STRATEGY' 

Moscow  SOVIET  MILITARY  REVIEW  in  English  No  8,  Aug  82  pp  44-47 
[Article  by  Col  Gen  M#  Petrov  under  the  heading  "International  Affairs": 


"Futile  Strategy" 

[Text] 

THE  26TH  CPSU  Congress  pointed  out  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  sharp  growth 
of  the  aggressiveness  of  imperialism,  espe¬ 
cially  American. 

"Adventurism  and  a  readiness  to  gamble  with 
the  vital  interests  of  humanity  for  narrow  and  sel¬ 
fish  ends  —  this  is  what  has  emerged  in  a  parti¬ 
cularly  bare-faced  form  in  the  policy  of  the  more 
aggressive  imperialist  circles,”  said  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
at  the  Congress. 

Behind  the  smokescreen  of  lies  and  inventions 
about  a  so-called  "Soviet  threat"  the  US  strate¬ 
gists  are  developing  various  war  theories  and  stra¬ 
tegic  concepts  which  are  politically  futile  and  mi¬ 
litarily  adventurist  in  substance.  Among  the  latest 
developments  is  Pentagon's  theory  of  a  "limited" 
nuclear  war.  What  is  its  essence?  What  are  the 
aims  and  motives  of  its  authors? 

The  official  version  boils  down  to  the  following: 
in  the  conditions  of  the  present  military  equilib¬ 
rium,  the  risk  of  destruction  of  Soviet  cities  is  not 
a  sufficient  deterrent  to  "Soviet  aggression." 
Therefore  the  United  States  should  concentrate  on 
developing  the  capabilities  of  its  strategic  forces 
to  deliver  a  pre-emptive  nuclear  strike  against  a 
wide  range  of  military  targets  in  the  USSR  and  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  countries. 

By  adopting  this  strategy  Washington  hopes, 
according  to  numerous  US  press  reports,  to  build 
up  an  "impressive"  deterrent  and  to  restrain  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  show  the  US  capability  and  rea¬ 
diness  to  resort  to.  nuclear  war  at  any  moment. 
The  White  House  is  obviously  convinced  that  the 


new  nuclear  deterrent  will  increase  pressure  on 
the  USSR  and  will  strengthen  Washington's  hand 
in  the  US-Soviet  relations  especially  in  the  SALT 
and  other  negotiations.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
demonstrate  the  American's  strength  and  power 
to  other  countries. 

Meanwhile  US  propaganda  is  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  public  by  saying  that  "a  limited 
nuclear  war,"  which  is  to  involve  only  the  mili¬ 
tary  objectives  and  spare  the  cities,  thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  human  lives  to  a  minimum,  would 
be  the  most  humane  and  acceptable  policy  in  the 
present  situation  and  would  avert  a  total  nuclear 
holocaust. 

The  US  Administration  gives  its  Atlantic  part¬ 
ners  to  understand  that  they  should  share  the  bur¬ 
dens  this  strategy  involves.  It  tries  to  impress  on 
them  that  a  situation  may  develop  when  the  first 

nuclear  strike  will  be  delivered  by  the  "Eurostra- 
tegic  weapons"  alone  and  the  war  can  be  limited 
to  Europe.  As  Associated  Press  reported  on  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  1981  Caspar  Weinberger,  US  Defence  Sec¬ 
retary,  speaking  to  the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning 
Committee  openly  admitted  that  a  small  nuclear 
war  in  Europe  need  not  necessarily  develop  into 
a  big  war  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR.  Wes- 
tern  Europe  should  therefore  not  oppose  an  addi¬ 
tional  deployment  of  new  US  medium-range  nuc¬ 
lear  missiles  and  should  increase  their  military 
spending  every  year.  As  to  the  consequences  of  a 
nuclear  war  for  Western  Europe,  that  is  a  matter 
of  no  concern  for  Washington. 
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One  need  not  be  a  military  specialist  to  see 
how  strategically  senseless,  politically  adventuris¬ 
tic  and  extremely  dangerous  the  US  "limited" 
nuclear  war  strategy  is  for  the  peoples  of  the 

world.  .  , 

The  stake  on  a  pre-emptive  nuclear  strike  is  ob¬ 
viously  senseless  in  present  conditions,  for  the 
US  nuclear  monopoly  and  even  its  superiority  in 
strategic  nuclear  forces  have  been  lost  beyond 
recovery,  while  the  military  strategic..  parity  has 
become  a  clear  reality  in  today's  world  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  never  allow  it  to  be  upset.  The 
situation  has  radically  changed  and  to  think  in  the 
categories  of  the  40s  now  means  absolute  incom¬ 
petence  and  complete  loss  of  realism  and  com* 
mon  sense. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  given  the  present 
level  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  guidance  and 
warning  systems  it  is  impossible  to  deliver  a  pre¬ 
emptive  nuclear  strike  without  the  risk  of  an  equ¬ 
ally  powerful  strike  in  response.  Quite  illusory  is 
therefore  any  hope  of  an  infallible  recipe  for  win¬ 
ning  a  nuclear  war  by  a  knock-out  disarming  nuc¬ 
lear  strike  at  the  enemy  without  risking  a  pulveris¬ 
ing  retaliation. 

Nor  is  it  so  simple  to  forecast  the  nature  and 
methods  of  nuclear  warfare.  Advising  President 
on  a  variant  of  employment  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  his  experts  actually  imply  some  kind  of 
ideal  war  in  which  the  nuclear  missiles  must  avoid 
towns  and  strike  the  targets  which  Pentagon  pre¬ 
fers  to  declare  military.  Any  sober-minded  man 
understands  that  this  is  practically  impossible.  Mi¬ 
litary  objectives  are  now  generally  located  in 
such  a  way  that  even  a  pinpoint  strike  against  them 
would  inevitably  involve  mass  annihilation  of  the 
civilian  population. 

The  US  Defence  Department  specialists  submit¬ 
ted  a  report  on  the  consequences  of  a  "local" 
nuclear  war  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1975.  The  report  estimates  the  US  los¬ 
ses  in  case  of  selective  Soviet  nuclear  strikes 
against  US  targets  as  follows:  a  strike  at  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base  would  wipe  out  10,300,000 
people  and  strikes  at  ICBM  bases,  21 ,700,000 
people.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  magnitude  of‘ 
human  losses  if  strikes  are  delivered  on  other  im¬ 
portant  US  military  objectives.  British  analysts  es¬ 
timated  that  four  megaton  bombs  dropped  on  the 
United  Kingdom  would  kill  no  less  than  20  million 
people,  while  eight  or  nine  such  bombs  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  wipe  the  whole  of  Britain  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  These  figures  show  what  danger  the 
nuclear  maniacs  expose  the  world  to.  Only  down¬ 
right  adventurists  and  liars  can  insist  that  limited 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  spare  the  civilian 
population  the  horrors  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga¬ 
saki. 


Washington's  arguments  concerning  the  "huma¬ 
neness"  of  its  strategy  and  the  "acceptability"  of  a 
"limited"  nuclear  war  are  nothing  but  hypocrisy 
and  the  usual  political  trickery.  "They  want  people 
to  believe,"  L.  I.  Brezhnev  said  at  the  26th  CPSU 
Congress,  "that  nuclear  war  can  be  limited,  tney 
want  to  reconcile  them  with  the  idea  that  such  war 
is  permissible.  But  that  is  sheer  deception  of  the 
peoplesl  A  'limited'  nuclear  war  as  conceived  by 
the  Americans  in,  say,  Europe  would  from  the 
outset  mean  the  certain  destruction  of  European 
civilisation.  And  of  course  the  United  States,  too, 
would  be  unable  to  escape  the  flames  of  war. 

The  real  purpose  of  all  this  is  to  create  in  America 
a  psychological  climate  of  "acceptability"  of  nuc¬ 
lear  conflicts  to  accustom  the  Americans  to  the 
idea  of  the  possibility  and  even  the  inevitability 
of  nuclear  war,  to  break  the  will  of  the  peoples 
to  resist  US  imperialism  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  on  a  colos¬ 
sal  scale.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  major  risk  of 
the  new  strategy  for  both  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Stripped  of  the  verbal  camouflage  and  the  fic¬ 
tion  about  "deterring  Moscow"  the  US  "limited" 
nuclear  war  strategy  clearly  means  nothing  Jjut  a 
return  to  the  notorious  strategy  of  "massive  reta¬ 
liation,"  that  is  to  an  open  call  for  pre-emptive 
war.  However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  take  the  US 
first  strike  concept  as  a  mere  return  to  the  past. 

The  new  strategy  is  the  product  of  the  growing 
aggressiveness  of  US  imperialism,  as  well  as  the 
American  development  of  new  strategic  weapons 
systems.  As  distinguished  from  the  previous  stra¬ 
tegic  theories  the  new  concept  will  rest  upon  the 
more  advanced  material  basis  which  is  being  fe¬ 
verishly  built  at  the  present  time. 

The  "limited"  nuclear  war  strategy  is  also  dan¬ 
gerous  because  the  reactionaries  hope  it  will  help 
to  convince  the  world  public  of  the  inevitability 
of  the  arms  race  and  further  growth  of  spending 
for  war.  They  hope  thus  to  provide  arguments  to 
prove  the  necessity  for  allowing  the  military  in¬ 
dustrial  complex  to  go  on  with  the  existing  and 
newly  developed  military  programmes. 

The  development  of  new  and  more  advanced 
nuclear  weapons  will  bring  tremer>dous  multibil¬ 
lion  profits  to  the  military-industrial  complex.  En¬ 
visaged  are  such  large-scale  programmes  as  ac¬ 
celerated  production  of  "Trident"  submarines,  MX 
mobile  ICBMs,  and  such  costly  programmes  as 
missile  carrying  aircraft,  all  types  of  cruise  missiles, 
production  and  deployment  in  Europe  of  new  me¬ 
dium-range  missiles,  introduction  of  costly  electro¬ 
nic  control,  communication  and  reconnaissance 
systems,  building  of  a  new  command  and  control 
network  and  manufacturing  of  the  lethal  neutron 
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and  chemical  weapons.  According  to  the  White 
House  estimates  implementation  of  R.  Reagan's 
strategic  programme  alone  for  the  period  of  1982 
to  1987  is  to  cost  the  American  people  222  billion 
dollars. 

The  present  Administration  in  Washington  is  ac¬ 
tually  proceeding  with  a  crash  build-up  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  types  of  weapons.  The  White  House 
seeks  to  attain  military  superiority  and  then  to 
impose  its  will  on  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  position 
of  strength.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  producing 
the  offensive  weapons  to  be  used  for  the  first 
strike.  Defence  Secretary  C.  Weinberger,  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  press-conference  on  February  3,  1981, 
described  these  militarist  preparations  as  the 
"start  of  America's  rearmament"  —  a  mild  term 
for  a  new  tour  of  unprecedented  military  build¬ 
up.  The  Pentagon's  annual  report  submitted  by 
C.  Weinberger  to  the  US  Congress  in  February 
presents  a  dramatic  illustration  of  this. 

Encouraged  by  orders  from  Washington  the 
West  European  NATO  countries  are  gradually 
moving  in  the  same  dangerous  direction.  Solida¬ 
rity  with  the  US  nuclear  strategy  is  clearly  felt  in 
the  British  government's  decision  to  replace  their 
"Polaris"  missiles  with  the  new  American  "Tri¬ 
dent"  missile  system,  in  the  modernisation  and 
build-up  of  the  French  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
in  this  April  agreement  between  the  USA  and  the 
FRG,  aimed  at  further  militarisation  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  increasing  American  military  power  in 
Europe  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  NATO  Council 

session  held  in  Bonn  in  June  1982  at  which  the 
USA  continued  to  "twist  the  arms"  of  its  "equal" 
partners. 

Turning  the  Atlantic  allies  into  its  accomplices 
and  henchmen,  mostly  by  unceremonious  political 
and  economic  pressure,  Washington  seeks  to  har¬ 
ness  them  as  fast  as  possible  to  its  strategic  cha¬ 
riot.  The  United  States  encourages  the  build-up  of 
the  Eurostrategic  nuclear  and  conventional  war 
potential  with  a  view  to  making  Europe  the  ma¬ 
jor  theatre  of  war  and  thus  diverting  a  retaliatory 
strike  from  its  own  territory  in  case  of  a  nudear 
conflict.  Some  West  European  leaders  will  be 
well  advised  to  remember  this  as  they  open  their 
doors  wide  for  more  American  medium-range 
missiles. 

Deployment  of  additional  600  US  nuclear  missi¬ 
les  in  Western  Europe  would  result  in  a  significant 
superiority  of  NATO  over  the  Warsaw  alliance 
in  the  medium-range  nuclear  carrier  force.  The 
USSR  cannot  afford  such  a  hazard  to  its  security 
and  will  never  tolerate  it.  The  hopes  of  the  US 
and  NATO  strategists  to  get  the  upper  hand  here 


are  vain.  Referring  to  these  attempts  L.  I.  Brezh¬ 
nev  states:  "We  cannot  leave  without  consequen¬ 
ces  the  deployment  on  European  soil  of  the  new 
American  nuclear  missiles  aimed  at  the  USSR  and 
our  allies.  In  this  case  we  will  have  to  think  about 
extra  defence  measures.  If  necessary,  we  shall  find 
impressive  means  to  safeguard  our  vital  interests." 

Upsetting  the  present  parity  of  forces  of  the 
aggressive  NATO  block  and  the  defensive  War¬ 
saw  alliance  would  not  only  significantly  affect  the 
character  of  military  confrontation  in  Europe  but 
would  bring  mankind  right  to  the  brink  of  a  glo¬ 
bal  nuclear  abyss.  The  US  Administration  realises 
this  too  well.  The  American  new  medium-range 
missiles  are  strategic  weapons  in  relation  to  the 
USSR.  They  are  intended  not  to  defend  Europe 
as  Washington  and  the  US  propaganda  machine 
are  trying  to  claim,  but  to  deliver  strikes  at  the 
Soviet  ICBMs  and  vital  objectives  located  in  the 
European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Pentagon 
is  thus  scheming  to  reduce  the  Soviet  capacity  to 
retaliate  in  case  of  aggression.  Its  "Pershing-2" 
missiles  are  capable  of  hitting  Soviet  objectives 
within  5  to  6  minutes  after  the  launch.  This  may 
introduce  a  radical  change  in  the  strategic  situa¬ 
tion,  create  additional  military  danger  for  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  upset  the  military  balance  bet¬ 
ween  the  USA  and  the  USSR.  Washington's  pri¬ 
mary  objective  is  military  superiority  over  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  not  the  security  of  Europe,  indeed 
deployment  of  the  new  missiles  would  seriously 
increase  the  war  danger  for  Europe  because  the 
European  peoples  would  be  turned  into  hostages 
of  American  nuclear  strategy. 

The  international  public  see  the.  US  "limited" 
nuclear  war  strategy  as  a  serious  threat  to  world 

security.  Washington  has  good  reason  for  trying 
to  allay  public  alarm,  but  the  only  explanation  for 
its  adventurist  policy  it  brings  forward  is  the  old 
and  worn-out  myth  of  a  Russian  military  menace. 
Hiding  behind  peace-loving  phraseology  the  im¬ 
perialist  reactionaries  in  their  insane  desperation 
are  pushing  the  whole  world  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  selfish  interests  towards  nuclear  Armaged¬ 
don.  This  is  the  truth  behind  the  adventurist  US 
nuclear  strategy. 

I  L.  I.  Brezhnev  stated  clearly  and  firmly  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  USSR  towards  nuclear  war  in  his  rep¬ 
ly  to  the  questions  of  the  "Pravda"  correspondent 
on  October  21  and  to  the  editors  of  the  West 
German  "Der  Spiegel"  magazine  on  November  3, 
1981.  His  statements  exposed  the  treacherous 
rhetorics  of  Western  strategists  and  politicians 
about  the  acceptability  of  a  "limited"  nuclear  war 
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and  the  possibility  to  win  it  and  contained  a  new 
call  to  the  United  States  to  support  the  Soviet 
proposal  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  first.  In¬ 
deed,  if  there  is  no  first  nuclear  strike,  there  will 
be  neither  second  nor  subsequent  strikes,  and 
the  problem  of  nuclear  war  will  thus  be  removed. 
And  this,  said  Leonid  Brezhnev,  is  exactly  what 
all  the  peace-loving  people  of  the  world  want  and 
what  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  leadership  apply 
all  their  efforts  to.  The  striving  of  the  USSR  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  was  clearly  asserted 
at  the  36th  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
where  it  stepped  forward  with  a  new  major  ini¬ 
tiative  to  ensure  that  nobody  should  ever  be  the 
first  to  use  the  nuclear  weapon  and  that  nuclear 
war  should  be  outlawed.  The  move  was  support¬ 
ed  by  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations  mem¬ 
bers. 


Peace  and  security  were  also  the  aims  of  the 
initiatives  put  forward  by  L.  I.  Brezhnev  and  reaf¬ 
firmed  by  him  in  February  in  his  talk  with  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  Socialist  International  in  Mos- 
"cow.  In  contrast  to  R.  Reagan's  notorious  "Zero 
option"  which  seeks  twofold  superiority  in  car¬ 
riers  and  threefold  superiority  in  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  for  NATO,  the  Soviet  leader  declared  the 
Soviet  Union's  readiness  to  agree  to  a  mutual 
East-West  total  repudiation  of  both  medium-range 
and  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  That,  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
said,  would  really  be  a  "zero  option  and  the 
USSR  is  ready  to  take  it.  if,  however,  the  West  is 


not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  radical  solution,  the 
Soviet  Union  proposes  to  agree  on  a  major  sta¬ 
ge-by-stage  reduction  in  medium-rangfe  wea¬ 
pons  with  the  balance  maintained  between 
NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union  at  every  stage.  Mo¬ 
reover,  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  a  just  mutual  ag¬ 
reement  on  a  big  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  and  as  an  example  of  good  will  the 
Soviet  leadership  decided  on  a  unilateral  mora¬ 
torium  on  further  deployment  of  medium-range 
nuclear  missiles  in  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  already  carries  out  the  reduction  of 
a  considerable  number  of  such  missiles,  L.  Brezh¬ 
nev's  proposals  contained  in  his  Appeal  to  the 
participants  of  the  second  special  UN  General 
Assembly  session  on  disarmament  are  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  USSR's  peaceful  intentions  and 
good  will.  The  Soviet  obligation  not  to  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons  is  an  irrefutable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  defensive  nature  of  the  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  doctrine. 

The  USSR  regards  nuclear  attack  as  the  foulest 
crime  against  humanity.  To  ascribe  to  the  USSR 
treacherous  plans  to  deliver  a  "first  strike"  at  the 
USA  is  to  deceive  the  world  public.  The  Soviet 
proposals,  just  as  the  US  and  NATO  attitude  to¬ 
wards  peaceful  initiatives  which  answer  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  peace-loving  nations,  prove  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  nuclear  war.  Those  who  reject  these 
honest,  frank  and  peaceful  proposals  stand  expos¬ 
ed  as  enemies  of  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
problem  of  peace. 


INITIATIVE  IN  DEVELOPING  NEW  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 


Nuclear 

weapons 

Intercontinental 

strategic 

bombers 

Nuclear- 

powered 

submarines 

Nuclear- 

powered 

aircraft 

carriers 

Multiple 

independently 

targetabie 

re-entry 

vehicles 

Neutron 

weapons 

USA 

M2d*1940s 
(used  in 
August  1945) 

Mid-1950s 

Mid-1950s 

Early 

1960s 

Late  1960s 

Lale  1970s- 
early  1980s 

USSR 

Late  1940s 

Lale  1950s 

Lale  1950s 

None 

Mid-1970s 

None 
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